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I 


Nowapays, when golf has become an essentially democratic 
and modern rather than a royal and ancient amusement, it seems 
rather rash to claim absolute supremacy in any one branch of it 
for any single player. Without prejudice, then, to others, whose 
performances I have had no opportunity of witnessing, I will 
only say that, as far as my own experience goes, Mr. Henry 
Poulton has the right to be considered the very worst golfer in 
the world. Not that he is by any means a beginner; in that case 
there were still hope for him. No; for many years has he plodded 
painfully round the links without bettering his game in the 
least, and yet with unfailing and quite astonishing good-humour. 
To rally any ordinary player upon his performance when he has 
just made his seventh ineffectual attempt to extricate his ball 
from a bunker would be (unless you carried a revolver in your 
pocket) the height of imprudence, but Poulton, to his infinite 
credit, is as tickled by his own achievements as are any of his 
numerous friends. 

Like many other golfers nearly as indifferent as himself, 
Poulton spends a small fortune on ‘fancy’ clubs. His locker in 
our Sandibeach club-house is filled with an extraordinary collection 
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of ‘Patent Lofting Cleeks, ‘Self-Aiming Drivers,’ and other 
monstrosities which none, except a few persons like Poulton, ever 
dream of buying. Needless to say, he has found so far all these 
devices to be vain; none the less eagerly, however, is he con- 
tinually buying fresh ones, in the hope that he will at last find 
his ideal, a weapon which will bring his score for the round below 
150, which must be about its present average. 


HE PLODDED PAINFULLY ROUND THE LINKS 


One fine afternoon last autumn, General Warburton, the 
president of our club, and myself were strolling round the Sandi- 
beach links. On the following day the annual competition for 
the club challenge cup was to take place, and the General was 
anxious to see that the greens were in good order for that event, 
while I was not playing in order to keep fresh for the great 
contest. A good many others, however, had not thought it 
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necessary to imitate this precaution, and we had to walk warily 
in order to avoid being driven into. Presently, indeed, a ball 
whistled dangerously near my companion’s head, and he turned’ 
sharply round—in time, happily, to discover that the offender was 
a lady before the emphatic remark that was on his lips found 
utterance. The culprit, however, had the grace to apologise. 

‘I really didn’t see you,’ she explained ; ‘I was paying such 
attention to Captain Onslow’s instructions to keep my eye on the 
ball. But he will tell you that I really am improving.’ 

Her companion did his duty nobly. ‘Certainly,’ he said, 
‘Miss Duke is getting on splendidly. She’d give old Poulton 
odds already.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Miss Duke to the General and myself, ‘have you 
seen Mr. Poulton this afternoon? He’s really too funny for 
words! He’s all by himself, as usual, and of course no one 
would like to be seen playing with a man who makes himself as 
ridiculous as that!’ 

Now this remark of Miss Cecily Duke’s was distinctly unkind. 
Poor old Poulton had fallen head-over-heels in love with her some 
months before, and she had, up to a certain point, shown every 
symptom of returning his affection. But in an evil moment he 
had induced her to take up golf, whereupon, having discovered 
that his performances on the links were the standing jest of the 
club, she ruthlessly forsook his company for that of Captain 
Onslow, a very fair player, but, in my humble judgment, a con- 
ceited prig. General Warburton, who was perfectly conversant 
with these facts, and who is, moreover, in the habit of speaking 
his mind, replied : 

‘Well, I don’t know about that. If he can’t play much, he’s 
always cheerful, even when he’s badly treated by fortune. You 
might have a worse partner than Poulton, Miss Duke, for golf—or 
any other purpose.’ 

The young lady opened her eyes at this remark, while Onslow 
-scowled, and so the pair of them went on their way. I ventured 
to observe to the General that his hint had been a trifle broad. 

‘Nonsense, sir,’ he retorted; ‘I’d have put it a dashed sight 
more strongly if Onslow hadn’t been with her. The way that 
girl’s treating Poulton is outrageous—outrageous, sir. Mark my 
words——’ 

But the General’s weighty words were cut short at this 
moment ; for, arriving at the edge of a sand-pit, we found Poulton 


himself at the bottom of it, painfully digging away with his 
niblick. 
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‘Hullo,’ I cried, ‘ how’s the Automatic Niblick getting on 
to-day ?’ 

Poulton stopped in the middle of his stroke, smiled at us 
placidly through his gold spectacles, and mopped his heated brow 
with his handkerchief. 

‘Not very well,’ he said, ‘but I’ve got a putter of my own 
invention, which I’m keeping for the competition to-morrow, and 
it’s the finest thing ever made.’ 

‘Humph!’ said the General, ‘glad to hear it. Did you see 
Miss Duke just now, by the way ?’ 

Poulton’s face fell. ‘ Yes,’ he admitted, ‘and she and that 
idiot Onslow tried to be funny about my play. They wanted to 
know whether I was going to win the cup to-morrow, and so on. 
I told them that, with the help of my new putter, I had a very 
fair chance, whereupon Onslow -guffawed, and Miss Duke said 
that she’d take lessons from me if I could do that. But let me 
tell you about my putter. I’ve been working at it fora long time, 
and it’s made of——’ 

‘Oh yes, exactly so,’ interrupted General Warburton. ‘Now, 
look here, Poulton, why the dickens don’t you give up that 
foolery? Hang it, man, you’ve got a handicap of thirty, and if 
you only played along steadily, why, you might do a decent round 
and get on terms with Miss Duke in the bargain.’ 

‘Much obliged,’ said Poulton, flushing, ‘ but my new club isn’t 
—er, foolery. And if Miss Duke prefers Onslow’s. society to 
mine, there’s nothing more to be said.’ 

The General is not accustomed to be snubbed in this way, and 
was about to deliver a vigorous retort, but I seized him by the 
arm and led him homewards. He unbottled the vials of his 
wrath to me as we went. 

‘’Pon my soul it’s monstrous—yes, monstrous. Here’s a nice 
girl, and a pretty girl, whom a man that adores her and has 
plenty of money wants to marry. Then, if you please, she 
throws him over just because he cuts a ridiculous figure on the. 
golf-links! Goodness knows what these young women are coming 
tonowadays. But it’s his fault, too—he’s only got to keep clear of 
the links for a month, and they’d make it up in no time. Or if 
he’d give up his confounded patent clubs, and play decently, why, 
he might win a monthly medal or something, and then she’d 
take him like a shot. They’re a pair of idiots—a blighted pair 
of idiots, I tell you. And if that fellow Onslow wins the cup 
to-morrow, I suppose, in her present golf craze, shell accept him 
on the spot!’ 
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A BALL WHISTLED DANGEROUSLY NEAR MY CoMPANION’s HEAD 
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II 


On the following morning about a dozen of us met on the 
links to do battle for the challenge cup. The field might easily 
have been larger, but a good many gentlemen refused to play on 
the plea that the handicap allotted to them by the committee was 
ludicrously small, though it may be hinted that their real motive was 
a laudable desire not to waste half-a-crown needlessly. In a small 
club, such as ours at Sandibeach is, the ‘form’ of each player is 
so accurately known that it is not difficult to name some half-dozen 
players, one of whom, even under handicap rules, is pretty certain 
to be returned as the winner of every competition. So, as has 
been said, the number of entries for the cup was not large; they 
amounted, to be precise, to exactly thirteen, among those who 
made up this ill-omened total being the dauntless Mr. Poulton. 

- Besides the players, however, a large number of non- 
combatants, including a fair sprinkling of ladies, graced the 
links on this occasion, and quite a little crowd stood outside the 
club house, by the home-green, laughing and talking with much 
cheerfulness. Captain Onslow was amongst them, and he was 
again the escort of Miss Duke, to whom he was explaining the 
superlative merit of the special make of ball which he favoured. 
There, too, was Mr. Beaumont, a local solicitor, who was 
supposed to be Onslow’s most dangerous rival for the Cup, and 
who insisted upon telling me a long story of how a dastardly 
club-maker had ruined his pet driver by repairing it in a disgrace- 
fully clumsy fashion. 

The other players were, of course, also talking ‘shop,’ 
exchanging clubs, waggling them in the air with a look of 
superhuman wisdom, and vehemently abusing the committee 
and the professional for the disgraceful state of the putting- 
greens. Now and then they were interrupted by the audacious 
chaff of the young ladies in the crowd, and sometimes, even 
worse, were called upon to explain the game to one of those 
jocose persons who, when the explanation has been given, 
perpetrate the usual perennial jokes about it, and make the long- 
suffering golfer a murderer at heart. 

Presently a diversion was caused by the arrival of Poulton 
upon the scene, smiling radiantly through his gold spectacles, 
and carrying a weird-looking instrument in his hand. 

His approach was greeted with cries of ‘Good-morning, 
champion !’ ‘ Here comes the winner!’ and the like, amid which 
Poulton only smiled more good-humouredly than ever. 
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I ventured to ask him what on earth the implement was 
which he was carrying. 

‘Oh,’ said Poulton, ‘that’s my new putter, which I was 
telling you about yesterday. It’s my own invention, and the 
best thing of the kind ever made.’ 

There was a roar of laughter at this, and everyone crowded 
round to inspect the strange-looking thing, upon the merits of 
which its inventor proceeded to lecture. 

‘It must often have struck you how far more accurately 
one can direct a ball with a billiard-cue than with any golf-club. 
Well, I have combined here the advantages of an ordinary club, 
a croquet-mallet, and a billiard-cue. The shaft, you observe, 
is of the usual kind. The back part of the head is made of 
lead, and is shaped like a mallet. Then I’ve fastened on to 
the face of this two inches of the top or cue, with cork-tip 
complete.’ 

There was more laughter at this, and General Warburton 
expressed a derisive hope that Poulton hadn’t forgotten the 
chalk. 

‘Of course not,’ he replied simply, and produced a piece from 
his pocket, amidst fresh jeers from the onlookers. 

‘It’s all very well for you to laugh,’ he said tranquilly, 
chalking the tip of his absurd implement as he spoke; ‘ of course 
there’s always prejudice against a new invention.’ 

His air of quiet conviction almost shook our incredulity. 

‘Wonder if the old duffer has blundered on a good idea?’ 
said Mr. Beaumont, in a rather audible aside. ‘ Here, Poulton,’ 
he continued, ‘may we try your patent? Or is it too precious 
to be trusted to our hands ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ replied the inventor, ‘try it by all means. 
You'll find it a perfect marvel !’ 

So indeed we did, but scarcely in the way meant by its 
deviser. We were standing within a few feet of the eighteenth 
hole, and one after another of us essayed a ‘putt’ at it with 
Poulton’s club. Unless the ball was struck exactly in the centre 
by the narrow tip, it went off in the most unexpected way to 
square-leg or cover-point. Even when properly struck, instead 
of running smoothly along the ground, it jumped in the air, and 
hardly travelled any distance. Poulton, however, insisted that 
the fault lay with ourselves, but when everyone else had tried 
his weapon with most unsatisfactory results, he obstinately refused 
to exhibit its powers himself. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I couldn’t do it justice with so many people 
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looking on. But you chaps will acknowledge before long that 
there’s more in it than you fancy.’ 

‘Never saw such a _ crack-brained invention in my life,’ 
remarked General Warburton. ‘If you’re going to use it to-day, 
Poulton, you ought to be starting your round, else you won’t be 
back before it’s dark !’ 

Soon afterwards the first couple drove off, and Poulton and 
his putter passed from our minds. As the other twelve players 
had sorted themselves into pairs earlier in the day for the 
purposes of the round, there was no partner available for 
Poulton; but the President, General Warburton, gallantly con- 
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ONE AFTER ANOTHER OF US ESSAYED A ‘ PutT’ 


sented to accompany him in order to keep his score, in 
compliance with the rather necessary rule which forbids a single 
player to make his own estimate of the number of his strokes. 
‘And so we started on our rounds. My own fortune is not of 
any particular concern to the reader, so I will content myself 
with saying that the same execrable ill-luck which, strangely 
enough, invariably attends me upon medal days, did not desert 
me on the present occasion, and that, before we reached the final 
hole, my scoring card had been torn up and scattered to the 
winds. My companion, on the contrary, had the most extra- 
dinary good fortune, although he was quite unwilling to acknow- 
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ledge it, or that his score was not a brilliant one simply on 
account of his extremely bad play. 

Somewhere between the eighth and ninth holes we overtook 
Poulton, who, as usual, was delving with his niblick in a bunker, 
while General Warburton stood patiently on the edge and 
counted the strokes. He had just said ‘Eleven’ as we came up. 

‘You never saw such an exhibition in your life!’ he said 
irritably to us; ‘there, that’s twelve, and he took ten to the last 
hole! Including, of course, five on the green, thanks to that 
precious putter of his. And he insists on finishing the round, 
though he hasn’t got the remotest chance of being anywhere 
but last on the list. Thirteen, and he’s deeper in the sand than 
ever!’ 

Poulton himself, however, smiled quite happily at us as we 
passed on. He hadn’t got quite accustomed to the new putter 
yet, he told us, but he was confident of doing the last holes 
better. 

By the time another hour had passed we had all, with the 
exception of Poulton, completed our rounds, and were assembled 
in the club-house comparing our scores. An examination of 
the cards proved that Onslow had done the round in 82 and 
Beaumont in 83; but as the handicap of the former was only 3, 
while that of the latter was 4, it appeared that they tied for 
the Cup with the net score of 79. This, however, was hotly 
disputed by Onslow. In the case of equality of net scores, he 
maintained, the prize was always awarded to the maker of the 
best actual score, and therefore he had defeated Beaumont by one 
stroke. That gentleman, on the other hand, stoutly denied this ; 
the competition was under handicap rules ; under handicap rules 
the result was a tie, and another round must therefore be played by 
Onslow and himself to decide the destination of the Cup. Eager 
partisans on each side joined in the argument, and the dispute 
began to grow rather heated, when the door opened, and General 
Warburton appeared, accompanied by Poulton, who seemed as 
cheerful as ever. The President was at once surrounded by a 
crowd of excited golfers, each endeavouring at the same time’ to 
explain the question under discussion from his own point of 
view. When the bewildered General had managed to elicit 
the facts, he declined to deliver an immediate judgment upon 
them. 

‘I rather fancy that Onslow’s right,’ he said, ‘ but I must refer 
the matter to a committee meeting.’ 

‘That,’ said a quiet voice, ‘is quite unnecessary.’ 
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We turned round in astonishment, to discover that the speaker 
was no other than Poulton. 

‘You see,’ he answered placidly, ‘that the point is of no 
importance, because neither Onslow nor Beaumont has won; in 
fact, I myself am the winner.’ 

Some of us laughed at this as a rather far-fetched joke, others 
stared at Poulton as if they feared for his sanity. The General, 
however, turned upon him quite angrily. 

‘What ‘on earth do you mean, sir? MHere’s your precious 
score which I kept for you—162 less 30, total 132. If you mean 
to doubt my accuracy ——’ 

‘Not at all, my dear General,’ said Poulton soothingly. ‘My 
net score is, as you say, 132. But then, if you will kindly take 
the trouble to read Rule 3 of the regulations for Medal Days, 
you will see that every other player to-day has disqualified 
himself.’ 

General Warburton took the copy of the club rules from 
Poulton and read aloud the rule indicated : 

««3. On the morning of the Medal Day new holes will be 
made, and any member playing at them before he competes will 
be disqualified.” ’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Poulton. ‘May I ask whether there is any 
player to-day, except myself, who did not putt before the compe- 
tition at the eighteenth hole with my new putter?’ 

There was a moment of stupefied silence, and then, as the 
situation dawned upon us, a roar of laughter, in which only 
Onslow and Beaumont did not join. 

‘This is perfectly preposterous!’ said the former angrily. 
‘You surely can’t mean to listen to such nonsense, General? In 
any case the plea is a purely technical one, and ought to be over- 
ruled.’ 

‘You didn’t mind trying to make out that you’d beaten me 
on “a purely technical plea,”’ observed Beaumont with some 
bitterness. 

‘I didn’t ask your opinion, Mr. Beaumont,’ returned Onslow 
hotly. ‘What I wish to know is whether the General means to 
award the cup on this frivolous pretext to—to such a perfect fool 
of a player?’ 

‘I’m really very sorry,’ said the President, looking at him 
apologetically ; ‘but Mr. Poulton is clearly right in his con- 
tention, and I have no option but to declare him the winner of 
the Cup!’ 

The victor did not pause to enjoy the chorus of congratulations 
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showered upon him, but, seizing his prize, rushed triumphantly 
with it towards the town, and, needless to say, in the direction of 
Miss Cecily Duke’s home. Her astonishment could scarcely have 
been less than was ours, and I don’t know whether Poulton 
explained to her the stratagem which had furnished him with the 
victory. At any rate, his appearance in the novel réle of the 
successful golfer gained him the wish of his heart, and the 
news of the engagement was formally published on the following 
day. 

And if you doubt the accuracy of this story, you have but to 
consult the annals of the Sandibeach Golf Club, in which you 
will find it duly recorded that the Challenge Cup for 1896 was 
won by Mr. Poulton, with the astonishing net score of 132. 
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THE FUTURE OF FOX-HUNTING 


BY C. E. A. L. RUMBOLD 


Wuart is to be the future of fox-hunting is a question which 
must often cross the mind of every fox-hunter, more especially 


after a day’s sport when wire has been continually met with and 
few foxes have been found. 

It is often stated by excellent authorities that hunting as we 
know it now cannot last more than another thirty years. Let 
us consider, therefore, what are the causes that would bring about 
its downfall and what remedies can be employed to mitigate 
what to lovers of the chase is so sad a prospect. 

The first and most essential thing for the future welfare of the 
sport is to have in every country a good supply of foxes; but we 
are constantly hearing of their scarcity in many districts. The 
primary cause of this, no doubt, is the agricultural depression, 
which has caused many landlords either to sell their estates or 
to let their shooting. The old landlord might not have been a 
hunting man himself, but, to say the least of it, he always 
tolerated fox-hunting, and recognised it as one of the essentials 
of a country life. The new landlord or shooting tenant in a very 
great many cases buys or rents an estate when he has reached 
middle life. He has never been accustomed to riding, and there- 
fore hunting is out of the question. As a rule, he takes to 
shooting, rears a large quantity of game, and, being a business 
man, likes to get as much out of his sport as possible; to which 
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end he regards as enemies all those who tend to lessen the 
amount of game he sells. Foxes, therefore, grow scarce on 
‘ the estate, and in consequence a letter comes from the M.F.H. 
He begging him not to destroy them. Seeing a certain amount 
. of justice in the M.F.H.’s remarks, and perhaps also actuated by 
i a desire to get into county society, he gives his keepers orders to 
preserve foxes, which they invariably disobey, being for the most 
part hereditary enemies of the race of Reynard, and thinking—no 
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i doubt with a certain amount of truth—that the more game they 
i rear the better will they be able to get another and perhaps 
superior situation ; but, at the same time, they will tell our new- 
made landlord that there are plenty of foxes, and show him game 
which they say has been destroyed by them, although as likely 
as not it has been killed by vermin. The shooting tenant, not 
being a sportsman ‘to the manner born,’ in the innocence of his 
heart believes his servants, his views being strengthened by seeing 
an odd fox running about during a big drive. This class of 
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would-be sportsman is, unfortunately, greatly on the increase 
in the home counties, where there is every sign that he will 
eventually exterminate foxes and, consequently, fox-hunting. 

Legally, of course, he is perfectly within his rights; but 
surely disputes between fox-hunters and shooters should not be 
argued from a strictly legal point of view; rather they should 
be governed by ‘the unwritten law of sport,’ which should be 
binding on all sportsmen. 

If hounds are kept out of a great portion of the principal 
covers in a country till Christmas, and are not allowed to cub- 
hunt in them nor run through them, it is not worth while 
keeping a pack of fox-hounds, and consequently fox-hunting must 
eventually go to the wall in those counties where many of this 
class of shooting tenant live. 

Now let us consider the subject of barbed wire, and how that 
will affect the future of the sport. Agricultural depression is 
again largely responsible for the increase of the fatal strand. 
Many of our good friends the tenant-farmers, who are after all 
the backbone of fox-hunting, are no longer able to come out with 
the hounds, so they can scarcely be expected to take so keen 
an interest in the sport as they once did. Most of them 
can ill afford to have their fences broken and their crops 
damaged, and they naturally enough fence with the cheapest 
material obtainable, which is undoubtedly wire. When there is 
much wire in a country it destroys all the pleasure of hunting, 
not only because of the great danger it is to both men and horses, 
but also by reason of the inconvenience of having to stop and cut 
it or else go round ; in fact, men will soon cease to ride across 
a district in which wire is known to exist in any quantity. 

In connection with wire a peculiar incident occurred to the 
writer of this article. Hounds were running hard across some 
small grass fields, when a low flight of posts and rails were 
encountered, with a strand of barbed wire on the far side of the 
fence. The horses of the two men in front of me cleared the lot, 
but my hunter’s forelegs unfortunately caught the strand. 
Instead of having a nasty fall, as I should have anticipated, by 
miraculous luck the wire, like the walls of Jericho, fell flat down, 
and I was enabled to go on uninjured. A subsequent investiga- 
tion showed that the bottom of the posts that supported the wire 
was rotten, consequently the weight of the horse brought the 
whole thing to the ground. But such luck is not common. 

The wire question is in a great measure a question of money 
and organisation ; for in those counties where there are many 
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rich men who subscribe liberally to the wire fund under the 
leadership of a popular M.F.H. the future of the sport will not 
be greatly affected. The plan which seems to answer best is to 
divide the country into so many districts, and to appoint in each 
a man well known and popular among the farmers, who shall 
request the occupiers of the land to let him take down the wire 
at the expense of the Hunt at the beginning of each season, 
guaranteeing on behalf of the Hunt to replace it when hounds 
have ceased to meet. An obvious objection to this course, when 
dealing with a certain class of tenant, 1s that paying a man so 
much money to take down his wire is simply placing a premium 


UNFORTUNATELY CAUGHT THE STRAND 


on his putting it up, and really amounts to paying for the right 
of riding across the land. 

Money also plays a prominent part in the preservation of 
foxes, because not only can covers and shootings be rented by the 
Hunt, but also a big poultry fund helps to popularise the sport, 
and greatly prevents the destruction of foxes. In the different 
countries which constitute the shires many hundreds of pounds 
are collected and distributed annually to pay for the poultry 
lilled by foxes; but, in reality, it is utterly impossible for foxes 
to kill anything like the amount of poultry that is paid for. It 
generally happens thus: Smith goes to inspect his fowl-house 
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in the morning, having forgotten to shut it up the night before. 
Finding a few dead ones lying about, and others missing, he at 
once puts it down to foxes, and, not wishing to be a loser by his 
own carelessness, writes a letter to the M.F.H., whom he con- 
siders fair game for this sort of thing, asking to be remunerated. 
Having received compensation, he goes in the evening to the 
village inn, where he proceeds to spend his ill-gotten gains, 
telling his friends Jones and Robinson of his success. Jones and 
Robinson do not see why Smith should get money from the Hunt 
while they get none, so on the first possible opportunity that 
presents itself they write to the M.F.H., with a similar result to 
that achieved by Smith; and in this way a great deal of the 
money is spent. Of course, it all tends to popularise hunting, 
and therefore to the preservation of foxes. But is not distributing 
money in this way in reality paying for the right of riding over 
the land ? 

Let us now consider what the Legislature is likely to do for 
or against us. Man-traps and spring-guns were years ago made 
illegal for the purpose of keeping off trespassers, being considered 
against the principles of humanity. Is not barbed wire hidden 
in a fence which is put up for the purpose of keeping off hunting 
men much more brutal? Unfortunately, it would be difficult to 
prove that wire was put up to endanger the lives of the followers 
of hounds, as it is recognised as a legitimate fence unless it 
borders on a public highway. Consequently, belp from the 
Legislature can hardly be expected. On the other hand, an Act 
is never likely to be passed to suppress hunting — not even stag- 
hunting ; for, if the spoil-sport party brought in a Bill for that 
purpose, it would almost necessarily have to include amusements 
which are recognised as sports of the people, and so would meet 
with scant encouragement on either side of the House. 

There is another cause which has and will affect the sport, 
z.e. the increase of population; but this is hardly likely to make 
itself greatly felt for many generations to come. 

When we come to consider the whole question of hunting, we 
must marvel that it has lasted so long, and that it is still likely 
to last for many years longer. In what other country than Great 
Britain are men allowed to ride practically where they like across 
the land in pursuit of the fox? Eight hundred years ago, when 
hunting was begun in this country by the Normans, they could 
go where they liked, paying little heed to the tillers of the soil, 
who, if they had dared to expostulate, would have had a pretty 
strong hint from the thong of a riding-whip to hold their tongues. 
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Now everything is altered. Each man over whose land we ride 
is perfectly within his rights if he turns us off; and surely it 
speaks volumes on behalf of the tenant-farmers of England that 
hunting is still a flourishing institution. 

It is often asked why we do not have such long runs as those 
which were enjoyed by our grandfathers. The answer to the 
question is easily found: it is the spread of a higher civilisation. 
Railways in particular have much to answer for. Not only do 


LELAND 


THE CAUSE OF MUCH ANNOYANCE 


TO THE HUNTSMAN 


they drive away foxes from those covers through which they run, 
and are often the means of heading them, but also into many 
countries, especially those situated in the Midlands, they bring 
every day a very large and undesirable collection of people, a 
great many of whom do not send a fair subscription to the 
Hunt, and are the cause of much annoyance to the Huntsman, 
as well as doing great damage to the crops and fences of the 
farmers. 


Again, the present system of high farming is utterly against 
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scent, and was practically unknown in the days of our forefathers, 
consisting as it does of the use of artificial manures and various 
systems of draining the land. Everything that is artificial is 
against the sport. An ideal hunting country would essentially 
be a primitive country, where railways were unknown, and where 
keepers would be at a discount; for, as a matter of fact, foxes 
don’t want preserving—they only want letting alone. What 


NOTHING TO SPOIL SPORT UNLESS—— 


glorious sport we could have if we could be suddenly transplanted 
into the less wooded parts of prehistoric England during the 
hunting season! For we should have genuine wild foxes to 
hunt, and virgin grass to gallop over; no wire, no railway— 
nothing to spoil sport, unless some of ‘Punch’s’ prehistoric 
animals turned up, which, according to Mr. E. T. Reed, they 
generally did when least expected or wanted. 

To sum up the future of the sport generally, we may expect 
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to see it driven further and further away from the big manufac- 
turing towns, especially from London, where the nouveaw riche 
shooting tenant and the increasing population will play a pro- 
minent part in its downfall; but here, probably, stag-hunting 
and the drag will largely take its place. At the same time, in 
the shires the sheer weight of money will keep the sport going 
. for many generations ; whilst in counties, such as Lincolnshire, 
situated some distance from London, districts thinly populated, 
where the farmers occupy many hundreds of acres each and are 
comparatively rich, their co-operation alone will keep the sport 
on its legs. 

The better the state of agriculture in a county the better will 
be the chances of maintaining the sport, as the old landlords will 
still be able to remain, and the -farmers, being themselves able 
to hunt, will naturally take a keener interest in perpetuating 
hunting. 

So close is the tie which binds hunting to agriculture that the 
latter cannot be depressed without that depression being felt by 
the former. No doubt in the course of years in the overcrowded 
counties of the Midlands a great deal of the land hunted over 
will have to be rented in the same manner as shootings are at 
the present time, although this will be entirely opposed to the 
spirit and principle on which hunting has been carried on in the 
past. 

It is in the power of every hunting man to strengthen the 
future of the sport by subscribing liberally not only to the Hunt 
itself, but also to the poultry and wire funds, which help to create 
good feeling between fox-hunters and farmers. Every sportsman 
should bear in mind when he is riding across country that the 
farmers, by permitting his presence, are conferring a benefit on 
him, and not he on the farmers ; therefore, he should endeavour 
to do as little damage to their fences as possible, and try as much 
as he can to prevent their stock from straying. In this way he 
will greatly assist the Master in his onerous duties. 

Everything should be done to popularise the sport as much as 
possible by Hunt Horse-shows and by meeting near towns on 
holiday days; for no good sportsman would grudge the inhabi- 
tants a sight of hounds once or twice in a season, even if they 
‘did by too much enthusiasm help to spoil sport. Another way 
of making hunting popular is by supporting local tradesmen 
and farmers whenever opportunity arises. 

Shooters as well as fox-hunters have their enemies, there 
being a Socialistic element in England at the present day that 
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would like to see both sports abolished. Let brother sportsmen, 
therefore, band together for a common cause, and let them in 
dealing one with another show toleration and discretion. In this 
way they will assure the future of both sports. Surely sportsmen 
ought to receive better treatment and less opposition at the hands 
of one another than they do - 

from outsiders. The name y 
of sportsman should be a 
name for everything that 

is honourable, and 
it cannot be called 
sportsmanlike con- 
duct when a man 
does everything 

to further his 

own sport 


TO PREVENT THE STOCK FROM 
STRAYING 


to the exclusion of other 
people’s. 

Let us think for a moment 
what would happen if hunt- 
ing were entirely done away 
with. A few hunting men 
might possibly take to some other amusements in England during 
the winter; but by far the larger number of those who could afford 
it would not stop for the cold months in this climate of ours; they 
would go abroad, a great many no doubt taking to the agreeable 
amusement of yachting, and the Mediterranean would reap a 
rich harvest in consequence. The effect of all this would be that 
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millions of pounds that are now spent in the country and town 
alike for the maintenance of hunting boxc=, horses, hounds, &c. 
would find their way into the pocket of the enterprising foreigner. 
Such a result, combined with motor cars, would make the horse 
an interesting relic of the past. Would not this be the last straw 
that would break the back of the long-suffering farmer? For, 
what with his horse trade gone, his oats unsaleable, and no local 
demand for his eggs and milk, would he not indeed be in @ sorry 
plight ? 

In Ireland, I believe, hunting is carried on under happier 
auspices than in England, the population being much smaller, 
and the country well adapted for ‘the sport of kings.’ Wire 
is also practically unknown, and perhaps for this reason Ireland 
is destined to become the happy hunting ground of the future. 
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THE HOMING PIGEON 


BY W. BANCROFT 


THE history of the homing pigeon in this country is soon told. 
During the early part of the present century the bird, known 
under various names such as antwerps, skinnums, long-faced 
beards, and horsemen, was used extensively as a messenger 
by the commercial houses and for newspaper work. We read in 
1862 of the pigeon express bearing the news of the winner, 
or, as it happened in that case, the non-winner of the Good- 
wood Cup. All these terms were subsequently merged in the 
designation ‘carriers, and it was not until quite recently that 
the term homing pigeon was generally adopted. The designation 
is most happy, as it conjoins the ‘coming’ qualities of the bird 
with its well-known love for home. Carrier pigeons must not be 
confused with homing pigeons. The former is a fancy pigeon, 
especially prized for the largeness of its eye, and wattles, 
but quite useless as a messenger. Both are cousins of the 
dragon; but the fancier, in the case of the carrier, has bred purely 
for points, colour, shape, &c., while the homing-pigeon fancier 
cares nothing for these things. With him it has been ‘ handsome 
is as handsome does,’ and stamina with intelligence has been his 
aim. An article in ‘Bell’s Life’ of January 1, 1870, speaks of 
the ‘commercial aspect’ of the homing pigeon, and from it I 
extract the following:—‘ Baron Rothschild, before electricity was 
brought into operation, had an immense quantity of pigeons for 
express work. And a splendid lot they were: of various colours, 
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including mealies, blues, reds, blue pieds, &c. These birds brought 
the news of the state of the money markets in Paris, and 
frequently the Baron cleared in England, almost immediately 
after the news arrived, many thousand pounds by buying or 
selling stock. These birds did not come direct from the Con- 
tinent, for there were relays throughout the distance, and the 
birds that were housed at Dover brought the news from Calais, 
when it was despatched by another pigeon, whose home was at 
Sittingbourne, so on from there to Blackheath, and thence by 
another bird to the metropolis.’ 

It has been generally stated, and so far without contradiction, 
that it was by means of their pigeon express the Rothschilds 
learned the result of the Battle of Waterloo several hours before 
the Government of the day, and, profiting by this means, were 
enabled to make their first great coup on the Stock Exchange. 

In the pre-telegraph days, as instanced above, the pigeon must 
have been of the greatest value commercially, and was often the 
only means of rapid communication between towns situated, say, 
some forty or fifty miles apart. In the early days we do not hear 
of long journeys being made. The best seem to have been 
from twenty-five to fifty miles, but later on several of the large 
manufacturers had pigeons with a reputation of being ‘ first-class 
London birds,’ capable of coming from London to Lancashire. 
With the era of the telegraph these ‘commercial lofts’ were 
dispersed, but it is interesting to note that some of the best 
racers of to-day are descendants of the birds which brought the 
earliest news of the ebb and flow of the markets. 

About this time began the importation of birds from 
Belgium, and with that dawned the era of long-distance racing 
in this country. It is curious to note that although the best 
birds in this country to-day ‘are of direct Belgian descent, all the 
recognised Belgian and French writers, in endeavouring to arrive 
at the origin of the modern racing pigeon, quarter the English 
dragon upon its pedigree. 

To a great degree no doubt these conclusions are correct, and 
it may be safely stated that the dragon has given strength of 
wing, and the tumbler height of flight, while the homing instinct 
goes back to the fountain-head of all the varieties, the blue rock 
itself. The bird, in fact, has been made, and is the product 
purely of that game of extermination known as ‘the survival of 
the fittest.’ The one thing which gave the great fillip to the 
sport was undoubtedly the Siege of Paris. The French had 
fought and lost one great battle after another till they were 
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driven within the iron walls of Paris. Then it was that the 
city, entirely surrounded by the allied forces, found herself cut 
off from all communications with the outer world; a few patriotic 
fanciers offered their birds to the Government, and so was 
organised the pigeon post, by which means the Government 
were kept alive to the doings of the besiegers, and the 
besieged could receive communications from their friends outside. 
The modus operandi was this: a balloon left Paris taking with it a 
pannier of pigeons, and, once clear of the Prussian outposts, 
the balloonist made his way for some recognised centre such as 
Tours. The messages to be sent to Paris were then, by means of 
photography, reduced down, so that a page of the ‘Times’ could 
appear on a small piece of paper or film two inches by an 
inch or so. In this way a single pigeon was the bearer of 
upwards of three hundred messages, the aggregate cost of which 
to the senders was considerably over 100/. The first three 
pigeons carried in this way over a thousand despatches. 
Upwards of a hundred and fifteen thousand official and private 
messages were brought into Paris by the pigeons, and the records 
of the pigeon and balloon service of the Siege of Paris certainly 
read more like a romance of the Jules Verne type than simple 
historical facts. The services rendered during the memorable 
siege set all the world a-wondering, with the result that nearly 
all the Governments of Europe (our own being the great exception) 
at once established military lofts, which have been extended on 
every hand, and are being perfected to the present time. 

While the Governments thus recognised’ the value of the 
homing pigeon for military purposes, a few stalwart fanciers in 
this country discovered a new medium of sport, with the result 
that Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P., and other recognised ‘ Fathers of 
the Fancy,’ imported the best birds that Belgium had to offer; 
and it is from these birds, and those imported since, that the 
racing pigeon in this country has been produced. I have little 
hesitation in saying that upwards of 20,0007. per annum has been 
‘spent during the last twenty-five years in purchasing the best 
birds, and that at prices from, say, 20s. for a squeaker, up to 601. 
for a proved racer or stud bird. The first public long-distance 
races in this country seem to have been organised about 1870, 
and from that day to the present the homing pigeon has been 
gradually clearing its character of being a public-house plaything, 
fit only for mile to three-mile sweeps, until now towns innumerable 
and villages throughout the country have their flying clubs, with 

a programme of races starting generally at about seventy, and 
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extending in many instances up to five hundred miles. Wherever, 
too, the ‘Britisher’ has gone, there also has he taken his 
terrier and homing pigeon, and we now hear of the bird as a 
recognised institution in America, India, South Africa, and 
Australia. So rapidly has the sport extended in the last few years 
that it would seem the next fifty may see the racing of homing 
pigeons recognised as the world’s great sport. 

It may be safely computed that during the past year 10,000 
birds at least competing in races have been liberated at Ventnor, 
Bournemouth, and other places in the South of England, to fly 
into Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire. Of these probably 
5,000 would later on cross the Channel, en route for either 
Cherbourg or Jersey, and of these quite 1,000 would finally 
be panniered for La Rochelle to fly distances varying from 500 
to 550 miles. 

So unwieldy has the ‘fancy’ of late become, that in its own 
protection the rules of a proposed ‘ Union’ have been drafted, and 
probably before 1897 has gone by we shall see it with a species 
of ‘ Jockey Club ’at the supreme head of affairs. 

The great ambition of the Northern fancier is to fly 500 miles 
in the day. This, up to the present, has not been accomplished, 
although birds have been home well before breakfast the morning 
after liberation, having flown upwards of 550 miles. The per- 
formance can, however, readily be done on a favourable day, and 
many fanciers in and about London accomplished the route from 
Thurso, N.B., in July last, the winning bird flying 501 miles, 
with an average velocity of 1,454 yards per minute for the entire 
distance. These 500-mile performances in the day are quite 
common in Belgium, and the distance has also been covered in 
America. 

A moment’s consideration will, however, show that for a 
bird to fly 500 miles in, say, fourteen hours of daylight he must 
cover nearly thirty-six miles per hour for the entire journey, and 
this cannot be done unless the weather and wind are favourable 
for the whole distance. A day of this character does not occur - 
more than four or five times in the season, and up to the 
present it has not been the good luck of the Northern fancier 
to drop on one of these days for a La Rochelle race. The 
writer on two occasions could have accomplished the distance 
in the day with birds home from Nantes, 424 miles, one at 
12.45 p.M., and also with a bird on another occasion home at 
4.15 p.m. Taking the latter, supposing the bird to have been 
liberated at La Rochelle, it would have had only some eighty 
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miles further to fly, and four good hours of daylight to do it in. 
The latter of these performances was undoubtedly the better, as 
the journey was started with a light south wind and finished 
against a head wind; while in tke former case the bird was 
simply blown home, with three or four other birds timed in just 
before it, and dozens of others close on its tail. 

It will be seen what an important factor the direction of 
the wind- is in pigeon-flying. With a strong tail wind birds 
have accomplished more than sixty miles in the hour; but 
where the stamina comes in, and the race is a race, is when the 
bird has to force every inch of its way against a head wind, often 
accompanied by sleet and driving rain. Then it is that blood 
and condition tell a tale. 

You may search the whole annals of athletic performances or 
feats of strength, and, as far as it is possible to contrast two 
distinct things, the homing pigeon will go one better than the 
best of them. Take this as an everyday example. Birds are 
liberated at, say, Ventnor, to fly 200 miles into the north of 
England, and the wind is blowing at the rate of upwards of a 
mile a minute dead against them; and yet dozens of the birds 
will be in their lofts under 400 minutes. The day may be 
cold, and a sleet storm or two may have to be encountered, but 
the result will be the same. If the day is such that the birds 
cannot see their way but have to feel it, and the wind bloweth 
from the quarter that is neither good for man nor beast, then 
comes ‘ the winter of our discontent ;’ we shall find the winning 
bird’s velocity reduced to about 700 yards per minute, and have 
a bare 5 per cent. of the liberated birds home the same day. These 
are the races to be won, and these are ‘the good ‘uns to breed 
from,’ and to perpetuate the wonderful pluck and stamina of the 
homing pigeon. 

Take another example, whichis also unique, and shows that 
the homing instinct is innate to the pigeon itself, and not made 
by the fancier. In giving it I will sketch the life of a homing 
pigeon. We will suppose pigeons were hatched on March 1 last ; 
in July they would be put on the road, starting at a three-mile 
stage, which would be increased to 6, 12, 24, and, say, 54 miles 
by degrees. They would then be ready for the first race 
—Worcester, 74 miles—on the first Saturday in August. The 
following Saturday they would go to Cheltenham, 90 miles; the 
next Saturday Swindon, 124 miles; and on the last Saturday of 
August they would go to Bournemouth, 180 miles. Swindon has 
always been considered far enough for youngsters, but in 1895 
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j and 1896 races were flown, and successfully, from Bournemouth, 
many of the birds covering 200 miles. Not a bad performance 
for babies, many of them under twenty weeks old! 

These birds would then retire to their winter quarters, to be 
put on the road again the following April, and would probably 
fly each of the above places again, when, according to the strain 
they came of, they may either be kept back or sent on across 
the Channel. Many a good Yorkshire and Lancashire fancier, 
with the birds hatched in March of the previous year, has flown to 
Rennes in the day (over 400 miles) in July of the following year. 
Personally I consider this is forcing matters too far. I should 
prefer keeping the yearlings back at Cherbourg, and then giving 
them as far as the club goes in the third season. The best 
long-distance work will be got out’ of a bird in its third, fourth, 
and fifth seasons. There are many birds in the north of England 
that have crossed the Channel from seven to ten times, but 
the Belgians can show a great number that have competed in 
races from 500 to 650 miles quite as many times. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Belgians, flying from Dax, 
Bordeaux, and St. Jean de Luz, compete under much more 
favourable conditions than the Lancashire fancier flying from La 
Rochelle, who has the English Channel and the black country 
of the Midlands to cross, and to run the gauntlet of a far greater 
number of ‘sportsmen,’ who heed not what they shoot or kill 
for the miserable sixpence the dead pigeon is worth at the 
poulterer’s shop. 

It is interesting to record the various routes which have been 
flown by the leading clubs during the past season. The birds of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire had generally a south-west 
line into France, either by way of Cherbourg or Jersey, and so on 
q to La Rochelle, with Rennes for the intermediate toss. Last 
year the Liverpool Club adopted the south-eastern route vid 

Dover, St. Omer, and Paris. Several of the London clubs and 

also the Central Counties struck out due north by way of Leeds, 

Newcastle, Banff, and Thurso. One London club had for its 

last race Tralee, on the south-west of Ireland, while a Scotch 

Federation also struck out for the land of Erin. A South of 

England club last season went due east, finishing at Brussels. 

The above will show that all the points of the compass have 

been attempted, but experience proves that southerly and 
northerly are the two most favourable routes for the birds. 

In conclusion, I would say that pigeon-racing, like cycling, 

was in the first instance the pastime of the masses, and the 
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enthusiasm for both has gradually spread upwards until the 
highest in the land have become devotees. The sporting instinct 
is the grand leveller, and admiration for pluck, skill, and stamina 
is the common property of mankind. It is innate, like the homing 
faculty of the pigeon handed down from sire to son, but by a 
freak of Nature intensified in special cases. 
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THE RULES OF BILLIARDS 


BY A. H. BOYD 


Ir seems somewhat curious that, although the leading writers on 
the subject of billiards are agreed that a careful revision of the 
present rules is urgently required, no practical step has as yet 
been taken to bring that revision about. 

In order that the readers of this Magazine may understand 
clearly how things stand at present, it will be necessary to explain 
briefly how the existing rules came into being, to point out why 
they need to be amended, and to show how far the question has 
been ventilated. 

As most billiard players are aware, an Association with the 
comprehensive title of ‘The Billiard Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, India, and the Colonies,’ with a president, ‘an un- 
limited number’ of vice-presidents, and a large committee was 
formed in the year 1885 with the laudable object (inter alia) of 
establishing a code of rules to govern the different games played 
upon billiard tables. 

To effect this, a committee of twelve of the leading professional 
billiard players of the day, appointed by the Association, set 
to work, and shortly afterwards issued the now well-known 
‘ Association Rules.’ Thus at the present day billiards occupies 
a unique position amongst English games of skill; for it is the 
only game played by amateurs in which the rules are compiled 
by professional players. 

The result of this state of affairs has not been altogether 
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satisfactory, and the reason is fairly obvious. The players 
appointed on the committee, who were all men of high position 
in the billiard world, all men of vast experience on every point 
connected with the game—in short, the best men at the game— 
were from the nature of things unaccustomed to codification and 
draughtsmanship, and it is no discredit to them that their code, 
which bears ample evidence of infinite trouble and honest work, 
is, when viewed in. comparison with, say, the Laws of Whist, 
inconsistent, unscientifically arranged, and very loosely worded. 

Instead, it is a grave question whether any adequate improve- 
ment in the rules can be obtained until the constitution of the 
committee undergoes a change. Seeing that the framers of the 
rules were all men of wide practical experience, it is fair to assume 
that every question likely to arise in a big match must have been 
thought of and considered, so that alterations in the rules would 
be largely in the nature of arrangement and expression. In these 
two particulars there is room for very considerable improvement. 
Practical experience is, of course, a very important factor in rule- 
making, but it is not everything; in the matter of arrangement 
amateur assistance is urgently required, and trained draughtsman- 
ship is absolutely essential to ensure an unequivocal code of rules. 

More than thirty years ago the Laws of Whist were con- 
sidered to be in as unsatisfactory a state as the Rules of Billiards, 
and the Arlington Club gallantly took the bull by the horns, 
resolved that a new code should be drawn up, and set to work 
forthwith. The Portland Club Whist Committee examined the 
new code and sent a list of suggestions, which were at once 
adopted by the Arlington Club Committee, and from that time to 
this, wherever the Union Jack flies and the game of whist is 
played, the code so drafted has been the recognised authority on 
the subject. 

Why, then, is it that a similar effort cannot be made with 
regard to the Rules of Billiards? ‘Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui cofite.’ Someone has to take the initiative and the thing is 
done. 

Until, and unless, the leading clubs issue under their authority 
a new code of rules, the Rules of Billiards will never be, to the 
bulk of amateurs, what the Laws of Whist are to card players. 
Any amendment of the present rules by the present committee 
can only be a temporary measure. The time is fully ripe for a 
radical change; the hour has come, but the club, as yet, is not. 
There must be many clubs at this moment of sufficient standing 
in clubland, and with a sufficient number of leading amateur 
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authorities on the game, to start the scheme ; once started, every- 
thing else will follow: the organisation will come as a matter of 
course, and there is little doubt that the experiment would ‘ catch 
on.’ 

4 Nothing, of course, is more difficult than to draw a satisfactory 
set of rules; nothing easier than to criticise (somehow) an exist- 
ing set; but the writer hopes to be able to point out sufficient 
grounds for his belief that a revision is necessary, without the 

questionable assistance of ill-natured comment. | 

In order, then, to deal generally with the rules as they stand, « 
q it may be well to consider first what may be taken without con- 
troversy as constituting a satisfactory code; and, judging from 
what is laid down by Major Broadfoot in the Badminton volume 
on Billiards, it will probably be admitted that the rules should, 
if possible, be so arranged: (a) that each rule, or group of rules, 
should follow naturally upon the one preceding, so that there 
should be no turning backwards and forwards; (b) that each 
group should be exhaustive—that is to say, that all points arising 
out of that particular branch of the subject should be dealt with 
and clearly provided for; (c) that the wording should follow a 
uniform system, so that if, say, a ‘losing hazard’ is the proper 
| term for the act of the striker’s ball going into a pocket after 
striking another ball, that term and no other should be used 
throughout ; (d) that each rule should be, as far as is possible, 
self-explanatory. 

Omitting for the present all controversial matter, or questions 
of principle, let us see how far the Association Rules are wanting 
in such arrangement as that suggested above. 

Rule 1 very properly defines winning and losing hazards, 
cannons, coups, and misses. Unfortunately, however, the defini- 
tions of hazards are no sooner made than they are practically 
abandoned ; for, on turning to Rules 7 to 15, which are properly 
explanatory of, and should immediately follow, Rule 1, we find in 
Rules 7, 8, 9 a ‘losing hazard’ is expressed by the words 
‘pocketing the striker’s ball off’ another; in Rule 10 the ex- 
pression ‘losing hazard’ appears again, while in Rules 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, the framers of the rules revert to the expression ‘ pocket- 
ing the striker’s ball.’ In none of the above rules does the ex- | 
pression ‘winning hazard’ appear, and we only find it once in | 
the code—viz. in Rule 43. 

No mention of the table is made in Rule 1, and anyone who 

desires to gather what appears in the rules upon the dimensions 

of the table will find the position of the spots given in Rule 4; 
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the position of the baulk-line and the size of the ‘half-circle’ 
(commonly known as the D) in Rule 46, although baulk is 
inentioned in Rules 3, 5, 29, 33, 34, 42. No measurements are 
given anywhere for the table itself, nor for the pockets, nor for 
the size of the balls. Rule 5 is a particularly striking instance 
of faulty arrangement and loose wording. It runs, as far as is 
material, ‘ Whoever breaks the balls must play out of baulk from 
the half-circle.’ As already shown, baulk is not defined, the 
half-circle is not mentioned until Rule 46, and ‘breaking the 
balls’ is nowhere defined. Before leaving this rule it may be 
remarked that there is nothing in the rules to show that a striker, 
after making a losing hazard, must play his next stroke from the 
‘half-circle ;’ of course it is common knowledge, but it ought to 
appear. 

Turning next to the very important subject of fouls and their 
penalties, we shall find that the grouping is unsatisfactory, and 
that the leading rule is not exhaustive. Rule 30 runs as 
follows :— 

‘Foul strokes are made thus: by touching any ball; by in 
any way impeding or accelerating the progress of any ball; by 
playing with a wrong ball (for penalty see Rule 25); and by 
lifting both feet from the ground whilst making a stroke.’ 

A careless student of the rules might well be excused for 
thinking that a rule so clearly expressed and so apparently 
exhaustive would embrace every kind of foul which could occur 
in the game; but readers of this article will hardly be surprised 
to learn that Rules 25, 27, 28, and 34 provide for different kinds 
of fouls not mentioned in Rule 30. See, too, ‘how the fates 
their gifts allot.’ Ifa player inadvertently plays with the wrong 
ball, and is unfortunate enough to be detected before he plays 
another shot, his opponent has the option of no fewer than four 
penalties (Rule 25). If, however, he plays while the red is off 
the table (Rule 27), or while the balls are still rolling (Rule 28)— 
which, on the face of it, appear to be more heinous crimes—the 
opponent has no option at all, but ‘must break the balls.’ 

It is worth while also to compare Rules 25 and 34. 

In Rule 25 one of the four penalties for a stroke which is 
declared to be a foul by Rule 30 is ‘to compel the adversary’ 
(who, we may notice, is called the opponent everywhere else in the 
rules) ‘to play the stroke over again, and the same to be a foul.’ In 
Rule 34, ‘In the event of the player scoring after being ordered to 
play the stroke ’—a foul—‘ over again, the score counts, and he 
continues his break.’ 
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Can anything be more inconsistent than this ? 

It is clearly impossible within the limits of a short paper to 
examine every rule in the code, and the foregoing salient points 
have been treated at some length, not only because they are 
themselves highly important, but also because they are striking 
examples of that lack of arrangement so conspicuous throughout, 
and of the want of accurate expression so necessary in a satis- 
factory code. 

The rules with regard to fouls are exceptionally faulty. 
Rule 30 contains too much or too little; the rules are not con- 
secutively grouped, for rules bearing on other subjects are sand- 
wiched in amongst them ; and the penalties are unsystematic. 

It will be necessary here to turn backwards a little, as several 
minor points require consideration. 

Rule 6.—‘ The game shall be adjudged in favour of whoever ;’ 
this might be more judiciously worded. 

Rules 18 and 19.—Here the cart is before the horse. Rule 
18 deals with balls lodging on something which prevents their 
falling to the ground after they have been knocked off the table. 
Rule 19 refers to the act of knocking the balls off. . 

Rules 21 and 23 refer to a player moving and touching his 
ball (21 in the act of aiming; 23 in the act of striking), but in 
neither of them is any mention made of a cue, and it is left to 
conjecture or special knowledge to determine whether touching 
by the cue or by the body of the player is intended. 

Rule 29.—If the player is in hand. This is a new expression, 
and it isonly found here and in the touching rule (Rule 36). The 
expression is not defined in any way, and it should, of course, be 
included in the rule dealing with baulk. 

A point which puzzles a good many amateurs arises out of 
Rule 33, which says: ‘. . . should the object ball be playable, 
that is, should its centre be out of baulk, the player can strike it 
on either side without his own ball necessarily going out of baulk.’ 
Take the case here illustrated. 

Is a player entitled to strike the side cushion in baulk before 
striking the balls? Of course he is; but many doubt it, and the 
question has been referred to arbitration more than once. It 
must be remembered that the Rules of Billiards do not apply to 
professional matches only, sc that it would be well if this point 
were cleared up. 

In Rule 35 we find the only mention of striking a ball more 
than once, but in that rule it refers to misses only. Why should 
this be? If ‘impeding and accelerating the progress of a ball’ 
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does not cover this, why insert the words ‘in giving a miss?’ 
Why not have a hard-and-fast rule for all strokes ? 

Rule 42 mentions the now obsolete ‘quill ’ stroke and prohibits 
it, but no definition is given of the stroke. One is tempted to ask 
in childish fashion when is a ‘quill’ stroke not a ‘quill’ stroke ? 
Clearly there must be some point at which the quill stroke merges . 
into a legitimate stroke, and it must be a difficult matter for a 
referee to fix it on the spur of the moment. 

Enough has now been written to show that the Association 
Rules do not follow naturally one upon the other ; that even where 
rules are grouped they are not exhaustive; that the wording of 
sunilar rules varies arbitrarily ; and that many of the rules are far 
from self-explanatory. 


B 


CUSHION 4 


Therefore it is fair to say that the time has fully come when 
a complete rearrangement is highly desirable, and ought to be 
undertaken. 

Passing on from the urgent need for arrangement, it must be 
remembered that there are some controversial points, some ques- 
tions of vital principle which may divide billiard players sharply 
into two camps, but which are bound to engage the attention of 
any body of men who may undertake the revision of the rules. 

The more these questions are discussed by the general body 
of amateurs the more will those to whom the task of revision 
may fall be enabled to gather the drift of public opinion, and, 
perhaps, here and there a new suggestion may turn out worthy of 
consideration. 

The push stroke: the uniform system of penalties: and the 
question of interference by a spectator have been very clearly and 
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exhaustively dealt with by Major Broadfoot in Chapter XII. of 
the Badminton volume on Billiards; and there can be little 
doubt that all that he has said thereon will be heartily endorsed 
by the leading players, and by the great bulk of the billiard-playing 
ublic. 

. With regard to the touching rule Major Broadfoot makes out 
an excellent case for abolishing the rule altogether—in other 
words, for allowing the player to proceed as if the balls were not 
touching. So excellent is his argument that it might be taken as 
convincing, were it not for an article which appeared in the 
‘ Billiard Review’ a short time ago, in which the writer said that 
he had tried the experiment, with the result that he had made 
1,612 cannons in about twenty minutes. If this were commonly 
feasible, Major Broadfoot’s case would fail entirely ; but it is fair 
to assume that such extraordinary delicacy of touch combined 
with such phenomenally rapid execution is probably unique, and 
may perhaps for that reason be disregarded. If, however, the 
total abolition of the rule should not be considered prudent, an 
old suggestion (or was it an old rule?) to the effect that when the 
striker’s ball touches another ball that ball must be moved might 
be revived and considered. 

If the rule be retained as at present, it would be advisable to 
insert a clause stating that if the striker’s ball should touch the 
red and the white be ‘in hand,’ the white is not to be spotted on 
the centre spot. This because many men, relying on the wording 
of the rule, seriously contend that they are entitled to spot the 
white in the case above mentioned. 

A curious instance of the possible hardship of the present rule 
is given in Vol. I. No. 1 of the ‘ Billiard Review.’ Game 100 up. 
B is 99. A (the striker), who is 95, makes a cannon, holes his 
opponent’s ball, and leaves the cue ball touching the red in baulk ; 
score 99 all. By the present rule he has no option but to spot 
the red and play from ‘ hand,’ and thus his probability of winning 
the game is seriously jeopardised because he has succeeded only 
too well in his previous stroke. 

With reference to the marker all the professionals and many 
amateurs seem to be agreed that he should not tell a player ‘how 
far he is off.’ 

Major Broadfoot insists on the principle that the struggle 
should be strictly confined to the players, and adds that no 
sophistry can make it right that the judgment and eyesight of the 
marker should be at the disposal of an adversary who is too lazy 
or too blind to see for himself how far the cue tip is from the ball. 
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But may it not be argued in another way? If it is a sound 
principle that keen-sighted players are to have the advantage of . 
their superior vision, and must not receive extraneous assistance, 
by analogy the umpire at cricket should be restrained from giving 
guard. The two things seem to be very much on the same foot- 
ing—that of the convenience of the greater number. 

Since the rule has come into force it is a common sight in 
ordinary rooms to see a player put the half butt and rest 
approximately in position and then walk to the other end of the 
table to see for himself the distance between the cue and the ball, 
with the result that time is wasted. 

Anybody who takes the trouble to walk to the other end of 
the table can see for himself how far he is ‘off,’ just as a 
cricketer, by walking to the other wicket after putting his bat on 
the crease, could give himself guard ; but, in the name of common 
sense, is it worth insisting on? The marker’s information saves 
a walk, and thereby saves time. 

If it is unanswerable that a player ‘should profit by any 
advantage’ that he may possess, and that the struggle should lie 
between the players, the logical deduction would be that each 
player ought to fetch the ball out of the pocket every time, in 
order that a strong-legged adversary should gain the advantage 
of his strength. 

As a matter of fact, broad principles such as those laid down 
cannot be supported in their entirety, and if they are employed 
in a restricted sense their force in argument is materially 
impaired. 

It has also been seriously argued that in a big money match 
a marker might purposely give a deceitful answer. Such a thing 
seems highly improbable, but, in any case, the remedy is simple : 
if a player feared that he might not get a truthful answer, he 
would scarcely be so foolish as to ask the question. 

The question may or may not be important, but it is one 
upon which a very large number of amateur players take the 
view that the rule as it stands at present is vexatious. In fact, 
after an exhaustive trial, one well-known London club, at any 
rate, has abolished the rule, to the great satisfaction of most of 
those who play there. . 

About a year or two ago a correspondence was started in the 
‘Times’ on the question of making the red and white hazards 
count the same (two or three, as the case may be); and the 
champions of the principle urged, very logically, that a white 
hazard was just as difficult as a red hazard, and that therefore 
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there was no apparent reason why one should score more than 
the other. They could not, however, agree amongst themselves 
as to what the hazard was to count: those who favoured two 
urged that scoring would be much simplified, as every score 
would be two, or a multiple thereof; those who preferred three 
declared that if the red were lowered to two the game would 
be unduly prolonged. 

As this point is seriously entertained by a number of good 
players, it is worth while to examine it carefully, and see what 
the effect of the proposed alteration would be both in professional 
matches and in amateur games. 

As to protessionals, it is difficult to believe that it would affect 
their system of play to any great extent, especially if cannons 
and hazards were equalised in value ;. but (and it is a very large 
but) comparison between future and past breaks would be difficult, 
if not impossible. Unless those who urge the change can show a 
corresponding advantage, this is in itself sufficient to condemn 
the scheme as far as professionals are concerned, for the history 
of billiards hinges mainly upon breaks. 

When we come to amateurs we find ‘a horse of quite another 
colour. The average amateur player knows nothing about 
nursery cannons, can make a half-ball losing hazard with tolerable 
accuracy, has a fair eye for a winning hazard, and troubles him- 
self very little about ‘playing for position.’ To such a one the 
enhanced value of the white winner—for whether you level up 
the white or level down the red the white must be the gainer— 
would surely prove a tempting bait; in other words, the ‘pot 
and double baulk’ school would find their hands materially 
strengthened. The writer was at one time a member of a well- 
known club where billiards was much played, and where the 
average of skill was quite up to the ordinary club standard. In 
that establishment the foursome 100 up (of all dreary forms of 
amusement the dreariest) reigned supreme. 

When the white winner was not sufficiently easy, long con- 
sultations between the partners as to where and how the safety 
stroke was to be played invariably took place. In one game 
sixteen misses were given on one side and seventeen on the other, 
the last, after long and anxious deliberation with the adversaries’ 
score standing at 99! In another game (a single) the white 
was holed twenty-six times by one player, or, in other words, 
more than fifty per cent. of his score resulted from the white 
winner. Had the white counted three, no less than seventy-five 
per cent. of the score would have resulted. This is no imaginary 
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picture; the above facts are borrowed from a letter written to 
‘The Times’ by the present writer, and the circumstances narrated 
(saving the celebrated miss) were of common occurrence. 

The fine players who advocate the above change do not play 
much with ordinary mortals, and forget their little weaknesses. 

The question of a championship match is a delicate one for an 
amateur to touch on. It is of course most unsatisfactory that the 
Championship should be played on a special kind of table, in- 
volving as it does a different style of game, and if by any means 
the ordinary table could be used a great step would be gained. In 
an excellent article in the ‘ Billiard Review’ for May 1896 Mr. 
John Roberts deals, inter alia, with this question and with the 
need for revision of the rules. As to the championship he says: 
‘One solution would be to spot the red ball on the pyramid spot, 
whenever it is pocketed off the billiard spot. The Hon. H. Coke 
was, I think, the originator of this idea, and it strikes me as being 
an excellent one. Were it adopted the championship table might 
be abolished, and there would be no necessity to bar any stroke 
except the “jamb.’’ The push stroke could be abolished or not, 
as decided by the framers of the new rules.’ 

With regard to the rules he says: ‘The necessity of re- 
casting the rules seems to be admitted all round... . I think 
it would be best that the committee should consist wholly of 
amateurs. Suggestions and criticisms could be invited from 
professionals if desired. For my part, I would be willing to 
place my services unreservedly at the disposal of such a com- 
mittee to make as much or as little use of my assistance as might 
be thought proper.’ 

These are weighty words and a generous offer. They prove 
beyond cavil that the champion is strongly in favour of reform, 
and show that, however badly I have put the case, I have reason- 
able grounds for thinking that my main contention is sound. If 
anything that I have. said induces the leading amateurs to turn 
their serious attention to the subject my object will be gained. 

If revision of the rules can by any means be brought about, 
and if that revision can be (as it should be) made acceptable to 
the leading London clubs, the Rules of Billiards may, I hope, at 
no distant date stand in as dignified a position as the Laws of 
Whist. 
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OLD SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


No. VIII. 
BATTUE HUNTING 


_ Apsout the year 1668 one of those reactions of fashion which 


recur alike in art, literature, and amusements passed once more 
over the world of sport. The playfield of Europe was transformed 
as it had not been for three centuries. A love of ease and luxury 
degraded the pastimes and pursuits of the people until hunting 
degenerated into a mere pageant and the popularity of a game 
was decided rather by the spectator than the player. 

Many writers on sport at the present time prophesy that we 
shall soon drift into a similar stage of effeminacy; and, though 
there are signs of reaction, the dilettante spectator who sporteth 
not is still much to the fore. But though football, cricket, and 
racing attract these sluggish sportsmen, hunting parties have 
not for centuries been arranged after a manner suitable to the 
calm gratification of their taste. It is to be hoped that the time 
is still far distant when we shall return to the method of the so- 
called ‘sport’ which I am about to describe. 

So far as it is possible to discover, the fashion first sprang 
up in Swabia and Bavaria. It then filtered through France, where 
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it received a little ornamental embellishment, and finally reached 
the Court of Charles II. of England. The methods adopted in the 
various countries differ but little, and the engravings, with a few 
very slight alterations of costume, may explain the sport as 
carried on at least all over the northern half of Europe. The 
description of one of these hunting pageants, gathered from 
many different sources, may be of interest, and will probably be 
a less tedious means than any other of describing the illustra- 
tions. 

The scene is laid in some wild part of the country, where 
game was well preserved and deer—or, in Central Europe, wild 
boar—were plentiful, to say nothing of hares, foxes, &c. Each 
lord or prince, vying with his neighbours in rivalry as to who 
should make the largest bag, preserved his estates with a severity 
which would astonish a modern Conservative magistrate, and give 
anti-sport editors an opportunity to startle even their hardened 
readers.' Any cover from 1,000 to 5,000 acres, if surrounded by 
open land for some distance on every side, made a good centre 
for operations. At one corner of this wood a large space of from 


five to fifteen acres was left clear, and a carriage-way in more or 
less good repair led thither. 

Weeks before the day fixed for one of these grand hunting 
pageants, invitations were sent out, and the work of the har- 


' N.B. I have been unable to discover any paper corresponding to the ‘Field’ in 
these days, so probably the record bags are not forthcoming. 
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bourers and their innumerable staff of assistants began in earnest. 
To these men was given the real sport, and we are indebted to 


one of their chiefs—Ridinger, the huntsman and artist—for most 
of our illustrations. To them fell the delightful occupation 
of watching through the year the wild life and habits of these 


denizens of the forest, of trapping and shooting the foxes or 
wolves that were not required for sport, and, occasionally, of 
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netting some of the deer or wild boar which their masters 
required to be removed to some other estate. 
But their real business commenced a few weeks before the 
hunting day. From every village on the vast estate the labourers, 
small farmers, woodcutters, &c. were collected. The deer were 
driven from the outlying hills into that part of the country which 
surrounded the central enclosure. That cover itself required 
no little preparation If a wood was used year after year for 
the same purpose, the work would only need repair; but on 
the first occasion the labour was very considerable. First 
a large number of rides had to be cut, and these were left open ; 


No. 4 


while all round this central forest—a little way from the outside, 
so as not to cause suspicion—the underwood was bent down, and 
in places strengthened by stout poles. Ifthe undergrowth was too 
thin, nets were hung, so that entrance or escape, except by the rides, 
was by no means easy. When only deer had to be considered 
this labour was not so serious as may appear at first sight; for 
a hart, fearing for its antlers, does not care for thick underwood, 
and the hinds will usually follow their lord. 

As the fatal day approaches, the quarry are driven still nearer — 
to the enclosure, and many take refuge therein, until, when the 
morning of slaughter dawns, the deer are hiding beneath the 

NO. XX. VOL. IV. Xx 
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leafy shade of the cover which has been turned into a fatal trap. 
The work of the harbourers and beaters is, for the time being, 
well-nigh accomplished. The doors of this vast cage must still be 
closed, but this is soon effected by stretching across each entrance 


to a ride strong netting about ten feet in height, supported on 
stout poles which are firmly driven into the ground. 

The harbourers and huntsmen, having stationed men. with 
sharp-pointed spears at intervals around the wood, for fear 
that some weak spot may have been unnoted, then refresh them- 
‘selves with a long draught and a short rest until it shall please 
the lordly party to arrive. At last in the distance the watchers 
see a long line of horses approach. Each groom is in charge 
of three horses, and the gorgeous liveries of the men and the 
trappings of the steeds are faintly suggested year by year in that 
revival of past pomp, which is displayed in November by the 


Lord Mayor of London. Closely following this procession may 
now be seen men riding-— 


‘And Doggs, such whose cold secrecy is ment 
By Nature for surprise, on these attend, 

Wise temp’rate Lime-Hounds ! that proclaim no scent 
Nor harb’ring will their mouths in boasting spend.’ 


! Hounds in leash. 
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‘As soon as the horses and hounds are assembled the Huntsman 
in charge disposes the chosen Relays ’— 


‘ Now each Relay a sev’ral station findes 
Ere the triumphant Train the copps surrounds, 
Relays of Horse, long breath’d as winter windes 
And their deep Cannon-Mouth’d experienced Hounds.’ 


The business of those in charge of each relay is to keep the 
horses and hounds with which they are entrusted ready for any 


No. 6 


party of huntsmen who, coming in their direction, may require 
fresh mounts or a new pack. 

Everything is now ready, and a long line of carriages and 
horsemen may be seen coming slowly toward the place of 
meeting. The sun, which is by this time high in the heavens, is 
reflected from the gilded coaches and the gold and silver trap- 
pings of the horses. As for the riders, 


‘ All were like Hunters, clad in cheerfull green, 
Young Nature’s livery, and each at strife 
Who most adorn’d in favours should be seen 
Wrought kindly by the Lady of his life.’ 
x2 
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The carriages were at length drawn up outside the clearing, 
which had been surrounded either by 10-foot netting or a 
stout fence. In the centre of this open space, or at one end of 
it, might have been seen an erection something after the fashion 
of one of the grand stands at a contemporary racecourse. 
While the Huntsman and beaters were now busy preparing for 
the final drive, the great hunting feast, which has been handed 


down to us in the shape of the Hunt breakfast, commenced. 
Tables were spread, and every delicacy in which the epicure of 
the age delighted was spread forth in profusion. About this time 
the black page-boy was in fashion, and then every lady of quality 
would have her dusky favourite to attend to her wants; nor 
was even the pet lapdog forgotten on these festive occasions. 
Wine flowed freely, and the whole scene must have resembled 
some grand royal picnic rather than a preliminary for the chase. 
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The warm summer air, the leafy shade beneath which lovers 
rested and flirted, the sound of laughter and of uproarious merri- 
ment, would have made a striking contrast to what now meets our 
eyes on a hunting morning. 

At length the word is given : 


‘ Now winde they a Recheat, the rows’d Dear’s knell, 
And through the Forrest all the Beasts are aw’d, 
Alarm’d by Ecchoe, Nature’s sentinel 
Which shows that Murdrous Man is come abroad.’ 


At the sound of the horns the members of the hunting party 
begin to take their places, either in the grand stand or on 
platforms fixed to the branches of trees. Some mount their 
horses to be ready for the latter part of the entertainment. 
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What opportunities must not these festivals have offered to some 
sly lover, reclining ‘beneath the Oaken umbrage,’ as he strove 
to capture a heart by force of that most deadly weapon, the 
tongue! 

But as our subject is the hunting of another hart, we will 
now follow the harbourers and watch them at their work. Still 


leaving the guard to protect the outside barrier, they gather 
the beaters together at the further side of the forest, and 
begin to beat towards the open enclosure. As their object is 
to secure as big a bag as possible in honour of their master, and 
as with every precaution the deer are certain to break through in 
places, men are stationed at the end of each of the rides behind 
the netting. It is the duty of these marksmen to account for all 
the deer, and as many of the other animals as they can. This 
is often no easy task, for when one or two stags become 
entangled in a netting, they are apt to break it down, and 
enable those following to escape. If a number of wild-boar are 
in the wood, the difficulty is increased, and men with spears are 
told off to assist the gunners. 

After a time the foremost deer are driven into the enclosure. 
Maddened by fear, they dash wildly against the strong barricade, 
and the spectacle begins. Many of the hounds, now unleashed, 
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follow them from the wood, and a disgusting butchery begins ; 
the more fortunate victims are shot down by sportsmen in the 
grand stand ; some are speared as they dash against the netting ; 
others, less happy, are killed by the hounds. But the best 
fencing must give way at last before such an attack as follows, 
when still thicker and thicker becomes the crowd of fugitives. 
At length a breach is made, and one by one the deer escape and 
fly wildly over the plain. The hunting-hounds, which, till now, 
have been kept in readiness, are let loose, and separate parties 
choose their quarry and go in pursuit. 

How many of these were usually paid huntsmen and how 
many were guests are points difficult to decide. From certain 
remarks made by contemporary writers, it would appear that the 
greater number who attended these festivals took little or no 
active part in the sport, and in some cases the whole perform- 
ance would seem to have been about as edifying and improving 
as isthe spectacle presented at a modern bull-fight. 


No. 10 


It must not for a moment be inferred from this description 
that there was no other kind of hunting practised at the close of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Battue hunting was but a temporary and short-lived fashion 
which lasted in England a few years, and soon died out owing to 
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_the obvious inconvenience and expense attending such entertain- 
ments in our own country. It has, however, considerable 
interest for us, for it left behind it, if I am not much mistaken, 
the great popularity of our race meetings. These gatherings, 
which followed the extinction of the former pageant, resemble the 
Hunt meetings in many ways. I fancy that it was owing to the fact 
that England had become too thickly populated and too sparsely 
supplied with deer at this period that racing which before this had 


been held by many in comparatively slight esteem, began to take its 
place as a royal pastime, attended with much show and festivity. 

But while the Court and some of the more wealthy lords, 
even so far north as the estates of the Duke of Newcastle, turned 
hunting into a festival, the British squire carried on his sport in 
the old fashion, and cared for none of these things. 

A word of apology is almost needed for having, in an article 
on Sporting Prints, gone so fully into this description-—that is to 
say, an apology to those who have not made a study of ancient 
sport. Those well acquainted with the subject will, I trust, have 
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already anticipated the reason. In no work with which I am 
acquainted, British or foreign, has a full description of this 
method of so-called hunting been given. It was necessary to 
piece together from plans, illustrations, and scattered allusions, the 
methods of battue-hunting. In one book we get the measure- 
ments of the enclosure, and the rules for harbourers and hunts- 
men; in another an account of the festal scene ; in others some 
records of the chase, and so forth. As few people can consult all 
these works, and as the illustrations are absolutely unintelligible 
without them, it seemed better to devote one article to throwing 
what light I could on the subject. 

I have endeavoured not to drift outside the region of trustworthy 
information while describing one of these larger gatherings, but 
that between such grand displays and the quiet hunting of the 
squire there must have been many degrees of similar, though 
smaller, entertainments is not only evident from historical 
allusions but from common sense. As fashion drifts downwards, 
it is apt to increase in stupidity as it diminishes in splendour, till 
it becomes little better than squalid snobbishness. It is there- 
fore fortunate that from an illustrative point of view it need be 
followed no further. 

The illustrations 1-10 are by Ridinger, and though I have 
been trying to discover some further information about the life 
of this remarkable artist, I can find nothing authentic beyond that 
which has appeared in my previous articles. In fact, the man 
himself and his sporting history are wrapped in a cloud, made 
none the less obscure by the old German of the period, which 
many modern students of the language are unable satisfactorily 
to translate. 

Illustration No. 11 is chiefly of interest as showing how little 
costumes varied in England and Germany at this time. The 
picture is from a mezzotint engraved by John Smith after a 
painting by Jan Wyck. This well-known artist was born about 
1640 at Haarlem, and was brought over by his father to England, 
where he distinguished himself as a painter, many of his scenes 
being laid in Scotland. Besides his more important works, he 
made designs for a book on Hunting and Hawking. He died 
at Mortlake in 1702. 

No. 12 is taken from an original drawing by Nicolaes Berchem, 
who was also born in Haarlem, in the year 1620. After studying, 
first under his father, and then under Jan van Goyen and Jan 
Weenix, he at length found for himself a newer and more 
interesting manner than that of his teachers, and became the 
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great and only rival of his contemporary, Jan Both. A rather 
interesting story of these two great artists’ rivalry is handed 
down. A burgomaster living at Dordrecht commissioned Berchem 
and Both each to paint a picture. He offered an additional 
reward to the one whose work was most approved, though who 
was to be the judge history does not relate. The Burgomaster 
was, however, so delighted with both the pictures when he saw 
them that he saved further trouble by giving ‘a prize of fame’ to 
each artist. What became of Both’s picture I do not know, but 
I believe Berchem’s is in the Hermitage Collection at St. Peters- 
burg. The example here reproduced of this artist's work 
stands, to my mind, in the front rank of contemporary Dutch 
art, especially in the draughtsmanship of the horses and the 
delicate design and execution of the background. The deer are, 
however, as bad as the conventional stiffness, so common at this 
time, could make them. 


TARPON-FISHING 


BY HERMIONE MURPHY-GRIMSHAW 


TARPON-FISHING at Fort Myers and Punta Gorda is becoming 
every year more popular, for few who have once experienced the 
charm of it can resist a second trial of its ex¢itements and 
numerous vicissitudes. At the above-named places it is, of course, 
bottom-fishing ; but I think comparatively few people have tried 
the very exciting form it takes at Captiva Pass, an inlet from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

We reached Florida on March 6, and first went to Punta 
Gorda, a place we had been recommended to try, and had also 
read of as a good tarpon ground. We arrived at twelve o’clock 
at night, after a hot and rather monotonous journey of twelve 
hours ‘on the cars’ from Jacksonville, with only two mishaps to 
the train—one, a blaze arising from heated bearings; the other, 
insufficiency of fuel, which was soon remedied by the engine- 
driver and stoker going out with a hatchet. 

Floridian scenery, after the first twenty miles or so, is 
necessarily much the same, being a dead level and series of 
swamps and lakes. My unaccustomed eye, however, found a 
certain charm in the groups of palmetto trees, the brilliant masses 
of creeping flowers, and the murky-looking bogs and lakes, with 
their possibilities of alligators and rattlesnakes. Some of the 
river beds were simply sheets of bright water flowers, and we had 
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our first glimpse of orange groves, most of which were a sad sight 
after the ‘freeze.’ We put it down to this latter event that in 
this land of oranges we paid ten cents apiece for them. 

Six o’clock the next morning found us dressed and anxious to 
start off up the river at once, brilliant visions of catching the 
first tarpon of the year that very day hovering before our innocent 
eyes. But we had to wait till eleven o’clock or so, in order to 
select a guide and make necessary arrangements as to bait, boats, 
&c., for tarpon-fishing entails a considerable amount of para- 
phernalia. When at length our coloured guide had got some bait 
and was ready, we started off upthe river in a naphtha launch, 
towing a tarpon boat behind, listening with greedy ears to the 
tales of past glorious fights with gigantic tarpon, and seeing one 
in every fish that jumped. The bait, by the way, was the nuisance 
of our lives. There was hardly a day that we did not have a long 
wait for it. We would arrive down on the pier about six on a 
lovely sunshiny morning, having breakfasted long before, and keen 
to be off trying our luck with those elusive tarpon, only to be told 
that ‘the bait had not come.’ After twenty minutes or more of 
fuming and making certain we should hopelessly lose the tide, a 
nigger would dawdle up with the two dozen or so of mullet, and 
away we would go. Those early morning expeditions up the 
seven miles or more of Peace River in the bustling little naphtha 
launch were delightful. There was always plenty to see—flocks 
of a very pretty little black duck with a white head, that would 
let us approach quite near, then rise in a body, keeping about a 
foot above the water, and settle a few hundred yards further 
ahead ; huge, awkward, good-natured pelicans, decorating every 
post and stick and sandbank; or fishing eagles with a keen eye 
to a rising fish. Then we would generally note a few alligators 
asleep on the mud. One morning we saw twelve, most of them 
a dozen feet or more in length—slimy brutes that would drop 
noiselessly into the water when disturbed—or one might catch a 
glimpse of a coon slinking along in the grass. 

The vegetation, too, is lovely, coming right down to the 
water’s edge. Every dead tree and bough is decorated by the 
vividly beautiful air plant, white and scarlet. The reeds, too, 
were full of twittering, quarrelling rice birds, and one would 
now and then catch a flash of crimson, as a red bird rose 
and fled before us. The river is full of little green islands and 
barren sandbanks. We took a fancy to one of the latter, right 
in mid-stream, and spent two or three scorching days there, 
as we had evolved a theory that tarpon might come and feed in 
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the shallows off it. As the coloured guide we had then did not 
care what happened so long as he had as little work as possible, 
this arrangement suited him very well; for all he had to do was 
to lie in the sun and invent stories of exploits with the other 
fishermen he had been with, and occasionally rouse our flagging 
spirits by seeing an imaginary tarpon jump or blow bubbles. 
Afterwards, when we had more experience, we really admired the 
ingenuity he had shown in keeping us quiet and hopeful so long. 
We parted from that guide in anger, and afterwards discovered 
that what we had begun to suspect was true—that he had never 
seen a tarpon killed in all his life. 

Day after day, starting at 5.30 or 6 A.M., returning after 
sunset, did we patiently fish every inch of that river; but though 
we caught cat-fish by the hundred, sharks till we were tired 
of them, and now and then a jew-fish, there did not appear to be 
a tarpon within a day’s journey of Punta Gorda. Still, we never 
had a dull moment with so much to see and watch; and then 
every nibble we had might have been a tarpon—that is, till we got 
to know the jerk of the shark and the drag, drag of the cat-fish. 

At last, after six weeks of more or less patient waiting, we 
saw our first bona fide tarpon! We had started one morning at 
four, and had taken the launch down to Crow Key, a charming 
group of islands about fifteen miles below Punta Gorda. We 
spent the morning paddling about and casting fruitlessly in every 
inviting-looking pool. The water was only from six inches to 
four feet deep, as the place we were fishing formed a sort of lake 
in between the islands, and we could see the movements and wake 
of every big fish. Suddenly we observed a considerable disturbance 
on the water. Maguire, our guide, jumped up and shouted 
excitedly, ‘There’s a tarpon!’ reeled up, put on fresh bait, and 
cast over in the fish’s direcuon. The line whistled out, and after 
a few minutes of breathless watching we saw, sticking up more 
than a foot out of the water, a tail that was unmistakably that of 
a tarpon, exactly as had been described in the first article on tarpon- 
fishing in this Magazine. After that the fish behaved in every 
way according to the rules laid down for him by Mr. Mygatt. 
He was in the act of picking up the bait, standing on his head to 
do it; in a moment the line began to run out, first slowly, then 
quicker and quicker every second, till at last the reel was posi- 
tively humming. By this time Maguire had the anchor up and 
we were well away after the fish. Our feelings may be better 
imagined than described at having actually got. one on at last, 
after six whole weeks of waiting. My husband had insisted on 
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my having the first blood. The tarpon had made six or seven 
splendid leaps before he settled down to his long rush. We flew 
after him: now I reeled up a yard or two of slack; now I held 
on with both thumbs pressed on the break till they were numb ; 
then, as he had made another leap and lash, having nearly every 
yard of line run off (one fishes with about two hundred yards of 
line), I gradually worked him nearer and nearer the boat, and we 
could see what a splendid fish he was. At last we were in shallow 
water. Maguire leaped out, gaff in hand; the fish was lying on his 
side not two feet from the boat. Maguire, much excited at having 
got the first tarpon of the season, struck at him—and missed him 
clean! With a jerk and a rush the tarpon made off again into 
deep water, literally towing the boat; the guide had only 
just time to scramble in. After another ten minutes, which tried 
my unaccustomed arms severely, we got him in again to almost 
the same place, when suddenly I felt a horrible jerk, all strain 
ceased, and he was gone! Words failed us, and we gazed at each 
other in blank bewilderment. It really seemed incredible. When 
we had recovered sufficiently to examine the line, it looked as 
though it had been cut through, and we concluded that the guide 
must have snicked it with the gaff. It was a bitter blow after 
having practically killed the fish. We went home a very dejected 
party, and that was the first and last tarpon we saw while at 
Punta Gorda. 

Several times we went back to Crow Key on the chance of 
finding another. It was a curious place, literally swarming with 
fish. After leaving the launch we had to pole nearly a mile 
through crystal-clear water only a foot or even less in depth. 
One day, just before getting into the shallows, we passed through 
an immense school of stingarees ; they looked like huge submerged 
birds, flapping their wing-like sides. There were quantities of 
dangerous-looking sharks, and occasional porpoise and saw-fish 
there too. I hooked one of the latter one day, but after playing 
it for some time, and getting it right up to the boat, the guide 
cut it off, saying they were very dangerous, and attack a boat with 
their saw sometimes—an absurd idea which is very prevalent 
among the coloured guides. I had a curious run of luck there. 
I was, as usual, fishing for tarpon, when the bait was taken by 
something very large, which proved to be a heavy channel bass. It 
fought very hard, but in ten or twelve minutes we gaffed it, and 
it turned out to be a splendid spotted bass, weighing 32 lbs. I 
cast the same bait again in the same place, within a few seconds 
got another bite, and after another struggle captured a second 
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spotted bass, just under 32 lbs. I cast the same bait the third 
time, and within ten minutes a third bass was lying in the boat. 
He weighed just under 30 lbs. ; they were a fine trio. The bass 
is very like a salmon in shape, and of a beautiful opalescent 
brownish-grey, with one large black spot on the tail; hence its 
name. 

Finally we decided to go seventy miles further down to Fort 
Myers, and for a fortnight our bad luck seemed to have followed 
us. At last the spell was broken by a splendid tarpon that fell to 
my share, weighing 147 lbs. and measuring 6 ft. 8 in. He gave 
me a fight of one hour fifty-five minutes, and I was very glad 
when I saw him gaffed; for he was a sulker, and after the first 
few leaps would do nothing but bore down and down, till trying 
to raise him was like trying to lift a house. We fished most 
comfortably at Fort Myers, having a very nice sailing boat and 
two of the best guides in the place, both first-rate fishermen and 
thoroughly nice fellows. We used to tow our tarpon boats and 
sail up and down the river, either down towards Nigger Head 
or up towards the historic ground of Beautiful Island, where 
Mr. Mygatt made his record catch of eight fish in one day. One 
of our guides—Santi, by the way—was his guide on that occasion. 
Those days will always stand out to us as among the happiest 
and pleasantest of our lives, when we would start off in the 
pearly grey or the brilliantly sunny morning about six o'clock, 
with the possibility of five or six tarpon between us, and always 
the prospect of a long and exciting time. On a hot day the 
water would be as smooth as glass, and the heat so intense, from 
the reflection off it of the sun’s rays, that one felt like being 
in a huge warming-pan with the lid shut. On particularly hot 
days the small boats became impossible at midday, and we had to 
go on board the sailing boat, put up the awning, and doze and 
chat the time away, with the sky a cloudless expanse of shimmer- 
ing heat and the water a stretch of blazing molten lead without a 
ripple, only broken by the occasional lazy rolling of a porpoise, 
the bubbles blown by a feeding tarpon, or the jumping of the 
irrepressible mullet, which leap literally in thousands. 

The fish were very late in coming up the river last year, 
owing, they say, to the severe winter, which kept the water cold 
so long, that the fish preferred the warmer waters of the Gulf; 
and as we were not having the sport we had expected, and we 
heard wondrous tales of the fishing at Captiva Pass, we decided 
to go there. As we intended to camp on the island—indeed, 
the choice lay between that and living on board your boat—we 
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went round the town, laying in provisions, pots and pans, also a 
couple of camp bedsteads, and various odds and ends. We 
started at seven o'clock one fine morning about the middle of 
April on the steamer ‘Lawrence,’ plying between Punta Gorda 
and Fort Myers. The captain, with whom we had made friends 
on our downward journey, agreed to tow our sailing boat for us; 
our tarpon boats and guides were on board, also a goodly supply 
of provisions, chickens in coops, ice, and a big young darkey 
cook, who had a genius for his trade and a curious habit of holding 
a constant animated conversation with himself. After a leisurely 
passage of some five hours—for the ‘Lawrence’ scorns to hurry, 
and also frequently runs aground, which means some delay and 
manceuvring—we stopped about a mile from Captiva Pass, and 
were turned out into our own boat. Presently we arrived at 
beautiful Captiva Island, which, lying like a jewel on the deep 
blue waters of the Gulf, surely must have strayed from amongst 
the isles of the blest. Never was there such a divine climate ; 
never had one seen such a beach, of shells whiter than driven 
snow, with linings of tenderest pink, washed by waves clearer 
than crystal, varying from deepest azure to palest emerald green. 

The whole island is thickly treed and covered with a luxuriant 
scrub, chiefly of prickly pear, with its brilliant yellow cactus 
flower and reddish purple fruit on one and the same plant, 
creamy wild cotton blossoms, a vivid scarlet flower growing to a 
height of five or six feet on a curious straight, thorny stem, with 
no foliage at all, and numberless other varieties. The butterflies 
also are another great feature of this lovely island, some nearly 
as large as birds, some deep orange, some palest pink shading 
into a rich crimson, others scarlet or pale blue, or sulphur yellow ; 
and wonderful dragon flies of all sizes, one a kind of kingfisher 
blue. In every dead branch are the scarlet and white air plants, 
and all round one hears the mocking bird. The air is so exhila- 
rating that one feels one must be up and doing all the time. We 
bathed several times by moonlight; it seemed more like an 
enchanted island than an everyday place that could be found 
again. Captiva Island is only inhabited by four or five Spanish 
fishermen who have built five palmetto huts on the beach under 
some large trees. In one we cooked and ate; the cleanest was 
given up to us to sleep in. It was a very simple structure, 
covered with palmetto thatch, with two holes in the sides for 
light and entrance, the only furniture wooden trestles fixed in 
the ground, on one of which I used to erect my bedstead, as the 
whole place was alive with cockroaches; and one day I saw a 
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large yellow snake emerge from the side of the hut. The floor 
was just shingle, which made cleaning up a simple process, as a 
rake over removed all signs of dirt. But we were as comfortable 
as possible. I found it delightful to sleep with only a ragged 
thatch between myself and the sky, and to be able to walk 
straight out, when I woke between four and five on a glorious 
morning, on to the beach, with the shining Gulf in front of me. 

At Captiva one fishes on the flood tide; the Pass is about 
three-quarters of a mile wide and half a mile long. The best 
places for the fish are the tide rips, where they play, and there it 
is every guide’s ambition to anchor. Great jealousy exists as to 
who shall get the best place, and a spot once secured, one always 
sticks to it, the anchor being left with an old oil can, or anything 
that will float, attached to it as a buoy. 

The tide ebbs and flows at the rate of five to eight knots an 
hour, so that it is like a mill race, and the fisher must coast up in 
the slack water and drop down into his place to anchor. The 
boats lie within five yards of each other, so with one hand one 
holds the rod while the other is engaged in keeping off the neigh- 
bouring boats as they swing to their moorings. There was about- 
half a mile to row from the camp to the Pass, and an hour or so 
before flood tide all the boats would be seen racing down to secure 
their positions and make all ready for the fray. Six or seven 
boats were there with us, and, as all the guides were either 
relatives or friends, great was the chaffing and fun going on. 

In bottom fishing the more rods you have out the more 
chances of bites. At Captiva the fish bite so voraciously and 
incessantly that you can only manage two rods, for self and 
guide. Even then you can only reckon to hook one fish out of 
every ten strikes, which appears to be a pretty fair average. 
Whereas in still-water fishing one waits for the fish to gorge the 
bait before striking, at Captiva one must strike the very instant 
he bites, as otherwise he spits the bait out on feeling the line, 
and you have to strike with all your might and main too, for the 
tarpon’s huge mouth is lined with a sort of coat of mail, and 
there is only one soft spot in the roof of it, about an inch or two 
inches at most in length, which appears to be the skin covering 
the divisions of the bone. 

The bait is a slice of the soft, silvery part of the mullet, about 
the size of a herring. The hook is put through two inches from 
the end, and the shank, seized to the end of the bait, connected with 
the line by 3 ft. of piano wire. You need, on the whole, a more 
limber rod than for bottom fishing, to enable you to keep a tight 
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line on your fish, which, owing to the motion of the boat on the 
generally very rough water, is a matter of extreme difficulty. 

The tarpon are in such thousands in the Pass that it is a really 
marvellous sight to see these magnificent fish leaping and rolling 
and playing, the water simply thick with them ; and to us, who 
had fished for six whole weeks, only seeing two tarpon all the 
time, it was almost like a dream. They will come within five feet 
of the boat, striking the line incessantly, and one frequently has 
a strike before the bait has really got clear of the boat. I have 
lost several fish through their going off with the bait before the 
line has had time to get wet, and through their taking it out at 
such a pace that it burned through thick glove and flesh almost 
to the bone. After two nights’ fishing, after dozens of strikes 
(my husband once counted seventeen in thirty minutes to his 
own rod alone), every one of which we lost, either through the 
hook breaking or the tarpon spitting out the bait, the moment 
arrived. The fish were biting hard, we were reeling up or paying 
out incessantly, for directly anyone hooks a fish the shout ‘ Reel 
up’ goes down the row, to give the lucky one a chance of getting 
his fish clear, as they double about so. Suddenly I felt a con- 
vulsive tug; I struck as hard as I could; up rose a huge mass of 
gleaming silver, apparently yards high into the air, twenty feet off. 
I heard the shout ‘ Reel up ;’ Santi cried, ‘ Lay it into him again.’ 
The mass disappeared, only to come up a second and a third and 
a fourth time, always in a fresh place, shaking his splendid head 
frantically in the effort to get rid of the hook. I instinctively 
kept the line as taut as possible, while Santi flung out his buoy, 
reeled up his line, and away we went, the fish towing us with a 
seven-knot tide towards the Gulf. Again and again he made his 
gigantic leaps, showing him to be a really huge fish; then he 
settled down to a long, determined fight. I worked him as hard 
as I could, getting in a yard or two of line at a time, or holding 
on as tight as I dared whenever he made a sudden dash, keeping 
the rod as straight up as possible, while Santi gradually edged 
nearer and nearer to the shore. Every now and then the tarpon 
would make a fresh leap, and dart out into deep water again, 
taking out as much or more line than the first time; but at last 
the nose of the boat touched the beach. Santi leapt out knee- 
deep into the water; I scrambled after him; then the real tug of 
war began! Santi ran up and down by me, shouting out 
directions; all I was conscious of was that I would hang on to 
that tarpon or die. I could hardly feel the break under my thumb 
as I breathlessly hauled away at him, and it is no joke running 
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up and down a shingly beach with 130 lbs. fighting for dear life 
at the other end of your line. For about twenty minutes the 
struggle lasted, I slowly working my way up backwards, dragging 
the fish in, then running to the water’s edge to reel up the slack, | 
then holding on with both hands as the tarpon leaped and threw 
himself about wildly, the one thing to guard against being to 
allow the reel to overrun, which would mean an instant snapping 
of the line. It keeps all one’s faculties on the alert, for it seems 
so marvellous how such a slender, almost invisible, thread can 
hold such a monster. At last his rushes got shorter; he came in 
a little further after each jump; we could see him distinctly, and 
Santi began to make ready for the final act. But he was a very 
cunning fish, always had one eye on the gaff, and would slew 
round and be off out of reach every time. At last, with all the 
strength I could muster, I held him firm, and Santi with one 
clean stroke gaffed him and pulled him high and dry on the 
shore. He weighed 125 lbs. and measured 6 ft. 5 in. 

The next night my husband hooked a gigantic fish which 
towed him right out into the Gulf. He and Tillett, his guide, 
disappeared for over two hours. We went in search, and found 
them triumphant but exhausted after a tremendous fight. The 
tarpon measured 6 ft. 11 in. and weighed 175 lbs., and my 
husband had the additional glory of gaffing it himself. That 
same night he caught a second fish measuring 6 ft. 8 in., weigh- 
ing 150 lbs. I had landed one measuring 6 ft. 5 in., and 135 lbs. 
in weight; they did look three beauties lying side by side in the 
moonlight ! 

_ Itisthe uncertainty that makes sport so fascinating at Captiva. 
Till the fish is high and dry at your feet you must never make 
sure of him. There are so many things against your killing him. 
For instance, it is most difficult to find the sort of hooks that 
work best there ; a large hook seems to succeed one day, a small 
one the next, so one can never rely on either. We tried triple 
hooks, double hooks, bass hooks, tarpon hooks of all makes and 
sizes ; the last generally seemed the best all round. Then, if you 
do get your fish to shore, just as you think you have safely 
secured him he gives a jump and spits the hook out. That is 
about the most aggravating thing of all. The boats have been 
safely cleared, the first jump, generally the most ticklish of all, 
weathered ; you may have been working him for ever so long, and 
you have begun to congratulate yourself on having at any rate 
hooked him fast enough, when away he goes! It is often ex- 
tremely difficult to get clear of all the boats and lines, however 
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quickly the others may reel up, in the turmoil, splashing, and con- 
fusion of getting the buoy out, &c. For instance, one day I had 
on a very large fish, which made a wild dash up stream, then 
suddenly turned round in his tracks, met our buoy on the way 
back, took three clean turns round it, and went straight on 
towards the Gulf. I concluded that the fish was lost, but Santi 
began rowing like mad; we reached the fatal buoy; Santi said, 
‘Let out your line as hard as you can,’ and by a stroke of genius 
managed to unloose the tangle and clear the line: all this with a 
tarpon tearing down stream and the boat swinging wildly with- 
out the oars to steady it. We killed that fish ; he was a very big 
one. Another fish that I killed never swallowed the bait or hook 
at all. He had gone off with the line, and having worked him 
right up to the boat I noticed, to my astonishment, that the bait 
was trailing some fifteen feet behind him. I pointed it out to 
Santi, who was just as much puzzled as I was, and we then saw 
the line was wound somehow round the tarpon’s body, and had 
become entangled in his scissors, which accounted for the curious 
way in which it kept slip, slipping as I reeled up or paid cut line. 
It required rather careful handling, and it was difficult to tire the 
fish, but I managed to bring him up to the gaff, and he was a 
particularly good one, 6 ft. 10 in., and over 150 lbs. Now and 
then a tarpon will regularly jump at you in his leaps; we often 
had them come nearly into the boat, and they are alarming- 
looking antagonists when their gigantic mouths are open. 

When sport was bad we used to troll, which was very exciting, 
as it was always under more or less difficult conditions; after a 
still sunny afternoon watching the magnificent panorama of the. 
sunset over the Gulf, with the breakers dashing in tipped with 
their snowy line of foam, the sky like a blood-red battle-field with 
gloomy phalanges of lurid clouds rolling away on either side to 
display the pale, calm evening sky, or perhaps a wild, mysterious, 
dark expanse with only occasional gleams through the scudding 
drifts of vapoury clouds, and a big sea racing in; on all sides 
huge silvery bodies leaping and splashing, seeming bigger and 
more numerous even in the half gloom. The gleam of the 
silvery bait spinning through the water, as we rapidly row along 
and round and round, seems to drive the tarpon wild; they race 
and dart around, and snatch at it with such tugs that one’s rod 
is nearly dragged from one’s hands, and the uncertain light makes 
the leaping and the playing and the general turmoil almost weird, 
as a hungry tarpon grabs the bait, gives several fierce jerks and 
leaps, shaking his massive head, subsiding with a splash that 
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drenches one, perhaps to disappear, perhaps to leap again and 
again, settling down finally to a determined run that may end in 
his spitting out the bait, or in a glorious tussle and victory. 

There were many other fish to be caught in the Pass, that 
would give us plenty of sport in the intervals of tarpon-fishing. 
We used generally to start with a few.of these, to contribute 
towards the delicious chowder our talented chef would concoct 
for every meal. Among them were black grouper and red ones 
of that ilk, the latter very pretty, with a huge rosy red mouth, by 
far the better eating of the two. These red grouper are very 
game, and can show a remarkable amount of fight considering 
their size; they only run 5 or 6 lbs. in weight. I don’t know 
how it was, but I very rarely achieved hooking a grouper; their 
onslaught on the bait is so sudden, and they are off with it before 
one realises what has happened; it used to aggravate me dread- 
fully to keep losing them. I had more success with king fish, 
which are more difficult to catch ; they are queer-looking things, 
rather of the shape of a pike with all the lovely colours of the 
mackerel. The king fish is a most bewildering fish to hook; its 
movements are lightning-like, and it feels almost as strong as a 
tarpon, only, if possible, more puzzling to manipulate. It also is 
extremely good to eat. 

A great charm of the place are the wonderful shells, of which 
there are endless varieties. I shall never forget one gorgeous day 
on which we rowed across the Pass to the opposite island, where 
the shells were, if possible, more wonderful even than on Captiva. 
We wandered on and on along the beautiful beach; the tide was 
going out and the Gulf of Mexico lay before us a miracle of 
glorious colour and ever-changing charm, of a depth and delicacy 
of sapphire and emerald such as one must see in those latitudes 
to believe possible. That day, I remember, my husband lost 
several good strikes through doing two things at once. There 
was an old turtle that had been following us about for several 
days, a very large one; my husband had taken out his rifle to 
try to pot it; and as sure as ever its silly old head came 
snapping up he would take aim, and simultaneously a tarpon 
would bite and leap, and he would lose both. 

The time came all too soon for us to leave our Garden of 
Eden, our Happy Land of radiant mornings, the glowing noon- 
tides, the gorgeous sunsets and calm, starry, moonlit nights, 
when we would sit on the shelly beach, gazing out at the great, 
solemn moon swinging through the heavens, and noting the 
phosphorescent wake of some big fish that sailed like a meteor 
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through the mirrored darkness of the sky; when the very air 
seemed full of a witchery we had never known before, and the 
trammels and discomforts of civilisation seemed very far away. 
Those were happy days when one could wake up in the fresh 
silence of the dawn, and go straight from one’s bed out on to the 
beach and see the sun rise; when each hour brought its own new 
delight and the days seemed all too short for the sketching, ex- 
ploring, and delightful dawdling we had to do. We had packed 
our belongings, distributed various treasures among the old 
Spaniards, one of whom had, to our delight, craftily stolen the gift 
we had put out for him on the table in his own hut. One of 
them had brought us each a sort of loving-cup, compounded of 
eggs, sugar, various spirits, and canned milk, which we had drunk 
with due gratitude, and had also found very heady, and after 
tender and repeated farewells we were off, leaving the five seated 
in a row on the beach, watching us as we sailed out of sight. 
Slowly, as we moved away, our Enchanted Island sank below the 
horizon, and a time was over that we shall never forget for pure 
enjoyment and good sport. 
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THE RED-DEER OF NORWAY 


BY H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 


I First saw the Island of Hitteren in July 1873. A friend and I 
were spending the Oxford long vacation in Norway, and we had 
landed at Throndhjem. MHearing that red-deer, as well as ryper 
(red-grouse), black game and trout were to be found in Hitteren, 
and that the shooting and fishing rights could there be leased 
from the farmers, we promptly took the next coasting steamer 
south, and after a five hours’ run down the Throndhjem fjord, 
were landed one lovely summer morning, in company with the 
postmaster and one or two other natives, on the sea-weedy rocks 
that do duty for a landing-stage in Havn Bay. The then Havn 
postmaster was, and his successor now is, the head of the leading 
Hitteren family of Strom. He was also a large landowner, and 
one of the keenest and most experienced sportsmen on the island. 
Through his exertions, rewarded, inadequately no doubt, by a 
modest commission on the prospective rent, we shortly afterwards 
became the proud lessees of the sporting rights on an outlying 
and inferior portion of the island, with paper rights of killing 
many deer. The best parts of the island were already under lease 
to different Englishmen. It was in this outlying forest that, by 
marvellous good luck, I killed my first red-deer stag that same 
autumn, the only one we saw; and though with a friend I now 
hold a lease of the largest and most sporting tract in Hitteren, 
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and would be loth to cross the North Sea for anything less so far 
as Hitteren is concerned, I still retain a fond recollection of that 
first lease, and of the first of many Norwegian red-deer it has since 
been my fortune to kill. 

There is every reason to believe that red-deer are indigenous 
to Scandinavia, as they are, or have been, more or less indigenous 
to the whole of north-western Europe. I have, however, heard, 
and even read, the suggestion, unsupported by the slightest 
evidence, that they were imported to Norway from Scotland, 
possibly by the great Gustavus Vasa, who played the part of 
a successful Norske ‘Prince Charlie’ 300 years ago. There is 
no solid ground 
whatever for this 
theory, whilst na- 
tural evidence and 
probabilities are 
all the other way. 
The old pine and 
birch forests of 
Great Britain, the 
forests of Austria, 
France, and Hun- 
gary, have been 
from time imme- 
*| morial the natural 

of the Euro- 

AUNE LANDING-STAGE, ISLAND OF HITTEREN, pean red-deer. It 

LOOKING EAST is unreasonable to 

suppose that simi- 

lar Scandinavian forests, so well adapted to their habits, should 

not also originally have contained this species of European fawna. 

The fossil remains long since discovered in the peat-bogs of 

Scania, amongst other places in Norway, are, I think, conclusive 
evidence on this subject. 

It is probable that at one time red-deer were comparatively 
plentiful throughout the pine-forests on the mainland of Norway 
and Sweden, until the increase and incursion of the Russian wolf 
thinned their numbers, and drove them for safety to the islands 
of the western seaboard. It may naturally be asked, Why is 
Hitteren the only place in Norway worthy the name of deer- 
forest, so far as red-deer are concerned? This is the fact so far 
as my knowledge goes. There are many other islands in the 
Throndhjem’s Amt, near the Namsen, in the Hardanger, and else- 
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where, on the western coast, as well as portions of the mainland, 
almost, if not quite, as well suited in climate, area, locality, and 
vegetation to shelter and feed a good stock of deer. I believe the 
chief reason for this singularity is the fact that Hitteren is the 
only spot where protective laws have been thoroughly well observed 
as well as passed. The island was discovered by Englishmen a 
generation ago, and has been more or less leased by them ever since, 
partly owing to its accessibility. The native owners thus came 
early to recognise the commercial value of their sporting rights, 
and have done their best in consequence to maintain the character 
and value of these rights, which now form their most valuable 
asset. For the 
last ten years or 
so hinds have 
been _ protected 
in Hitteren not 
only de jure, but 
also de facto, and 
consequently the 
number of deer 
has not only been 
maintained but 
has increased. 

Hitteren also 
possesses some 
special advan- 
tages in locality 
and climate, which may have something to do with its sporting 
superiority, but these are not sufficiently marked to form the 
chief factor in the case, so far as regards the western islands. 
The Russian-wolf theory and the severity of the winters, coupled 
with the size and density of its forests, are perhaps sufficient to 
account for the difficulty of finding red-deer on the mainland, 
in, for example, such places as the Throndhjem district, opposite 
Hitteren. 

I have visited this district and seen deer-sign, and on one 
occasion shot a yearling stag there, being in want of meat. The 
Hitteren deer come and go from this locality. On another 
occasion I spent a week on the shores of the Hardanger in search 
of red-deer. We again saw deer-sign, and a fine stag was seen by 
one of the party who had no rifle. We were also shown some 
good shed horns, one or two being royal, picked up during the past 
few years. In a bloodthirsty mood, after several blank days, I 
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there shot an enormous yeld-hind, the only deer I personally saw. 
Remington rifles, I am told, are now cheap and plentiful in the 
Hardanger. Both the above localities are useless for all practical 
purposes of deer-stalking, the size and roughness of the country, 
and the density of its cover, being out of all proportion to the 
stock of deer. 

But take such an island as Tusteren, close to Christiansund, 
which certainly ought to be as good for deer as Hitteren. I have 
known of splendid stags being killed on this island. In 1882 I 
shot a stag there that weighed over thirty stone. But the stock 
of deer now on it, and on Stabben, its neighbour, is, I believe, 
hardly worth mentioning. Yet it possesses all the natural charac- 
teristics of a perfect little deer forest. Its area is over 50,000 
acres. High peaks and succulent mountain grasses, dense forests 
of pine and birch interspersed with lake and stream, sheltered 
glens and corries, and good meadow and marsh feeding, are all to 
be found on Tusteren, combined with close proximity to the main- 
land, where the roving stag can find all the summer range he 
can possibly desire. The hostile factor in the case is—I speak 
confidentially—the strongly developed poaching instincts of its 
inhabitants. An absolutely close time for Tusteren has more 
than once been enacted by law, with a view of getting up its 
stock of deer. I believe such an enactment exists at the present 
moment. But venison has a ready market in Christiansund and 
Throndhjem, and no questions asked. Itis also a valuable article 
of winter diet at home. Remington rifles are now cheap, and 
the inhabitants of Tusteren have a thorough knowledge of moving 
deer to passes. Some of them are good poaching stalkers and 
fair shots, and, when in want of meat, not in the least particular as 
to the age or sex of the deer. My readers can draw their own 
inference. 

Moreover, all Norwegian farmers have ‘ corn-rights,’ which in 
Hitteren we have been careful to buy up. These rights enable 
deer to be shot in the corn, close season or not; and many a 
breeding hind and lordly stag with horns half-grown have 
perished, not only inside, but also outside the corn-fence during 
the long Norwegian early-summer evenings or at dawn. It 
remains for some English or Norske millionaire to buy up and 
depopulate the island of Tusteren in order to turn it into a perfect 
and most sporting natural deer-forest. 

A word now as to some of the details and incidents of 
Hitteren sport. The island is about forty miles long by fifteen 
broad, with a considerable fishing and farming population round 
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its coast. Its whole central portion is practically uninhabited 
and undisturbed, save by the herders of its few sheep and cattle, 
by berry-pickers, and occasionally by the woodman’s axe. Its 
pine-clad fjelds run up to some 1,200 feet or more in’ height, and 
its open marshes and wooded glens, interspersed with innumerable 
lakes and streams, form a perfectly natural home for the deer of 
which I write. There are no more than three decent-sized 
shootings on the island, all leased by different Englishmen, with 
one or two smaller tracts, in some cases leased by Throndhjem 
aristocrats. Sixty thousand acres in its central and southern 
portion, containing the highest fjelds, the thickest woods, and the 
largest number of deer, form the forest, one of the above-men- 
tioned three, of which I hold, with a friend, a ten years’ lease. 
One of the advantages of this forest is its proximity to the 
mainland, whence, across a mile of fjord, come and go some of 
our largest stags for that range from winter to summer feed 
which is so necessary in order to maintain the quality and vigour 
of the stock. 

We usually kill about a stag a day to the party. In the 
autumn of 1895 our party of four rifles for a fortnight, and the 
writer alone for another fortnight, killed twenty-eight stags in 
twenty-seven days, partly stalking and partly driving. Several 
of the stags weighed over twenty stone, and one scaled no less 
than 386 lbs. (27 st. 12 1bs.), clean as brought in next day from 


the fjeld. His dimensions, which I took at the time, were as 
follows :— 


ft. in. 
Height: From top of shoulder to centre of fore hoof . 4 3° 
Girth: Behind shoulder. 
Length: From centre of forehead (base of horns) along 
back to tip of tail ‘ 


This is the heaviest stag I have known killed on the island, Hitteren 
heads are somewhat irregular in number of tines, being, in this 
respect, rather inferior to Scotch heads. We have killed many 
twenty-stone stags with heads of from seven to eleven points, and 
in some cases with switch horns—such stags, as all stalkers know, 
being often the heaviest beasts. Once only, in an experience 
extending over twenty-three years, have I killed or seen killed a 
full Hitteren royal, though I have been shown one or two fine 
royal heads shot elsewhere on the island. On our forest ten and 
eleven pointers have been fairly common. In beam and rough- 
ness of horn Hitteren heads are usually superior to Scotch. 


Hitteren stalking is a somewhat different art from that of 
NO. XX. VOL. IV. Z 
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Scotland. In the first place, it is woodland stalking, though 
occasionally I have enjoyed a stalk, after a spy a mile or so away, 
equal in duration, exercise, and excitement to anything that can 
be obtained in Glen Affaric, Athol, or Reay. Is it presumptuous 
here to remind the modern Scotch stalker that the red-deer is, 
the world over, by nature a woodland deer? The open deer- — 
forest of Scotland, supplying though it does a manly, exhilarating, 
and often arduous form of sport, is, strictly speaking, an artificial 
creation. The Scotch deer do not, as a rule, frequent woods, 
because the old pine forests of Scotland have been mostly 
destroyed, and there are, generally speaking, no woods for them 
to frequent. Where woods of birch and pine still exist, in or near 
Scotch forests, in 

them will always 

be found for a good 

part of the year 

the largest, the 

heaviest, and the 

best conditioned 

stags. Some cor- 

respondence has 

lately appeared in 

the ‘ Field’ on the 

subject of the de- 

cadence of Scotch 

heads. Whilst 

many causes may 

have combined to 

SoME HITTEREN TROPHIES bring about this 

degeneracy of the 

modern Scotch red-deer head as compared with the noble antlers 
of a century or so ago, on all or any of which causes I should be 
sorry to dogmatise, yet I may in this connection venture to assert 
that in this change from woodland to open forest is to be found 
one great reason for the degeneracy of the modern wire-fenced, 
hay-in-winter-fed animal. Increase of numbers under artificial 
conditions, combined with restricted range, have no doubt told 
their tale, but deprive an animal intended by nature to harmonise 
with and shelter in a woodland country of his natural environ- 
ment, and drive him perforce to the open hillside, where he can 
be constantly spied, harassed, and kept on the move, and where, 
moreover, the finest stag can always be picked out and marked 
down for slaughter, and you at once establish artificial conditions 
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under which it seems to me the deer is bound to degenerate both 
in quality and size. As an instance of their natural liking for 
woodland country, the recent importation of red-deer into New 
Zealand may be mentioned. We are told that they have there 
at once taken naturally to the woods, and are growing splendid 
antlers. 

Wood-crawling, then, is the chief characteristic of Hitteren 
stalking, and if the test of true sport is to outwit and slay a wild 
animal in its native home, then the stalking of which I write is 
sport of the truest and most natural description ; and there is this 
additional inducement, that, in order to be thoroughly enjoyed and 
made the most of, it should be undertaken alone ; or the sportsman 
should, at all events, be master of the stalk, and the deer once 
found, far or near, approach and shoot on his own responsibility, 
and not, like an obedient dog, crawl, ignorant of the science of 
the stalk, and the why and the wherefore of its ‘details, at the 
heels of a professional native. Better far to bungle a few stalks 
and crawls on your own account, and learn by wholesome 
experience and a far-in-the-distance vanishing royal, to appreciate. 
and overcome the practical difficulties of the sport, than be 
brought, automaton-like, within easy shot by a paid expert. 
Success in the former case is ten times sweeter when it comes. 
There are at least two good reasons why the amateur Hitteren 
stalker should, after he has acquired some knowledge of the 
ground, go alone. First, because a really scientific native stalker 
is the exception rather than the rule, and, secondly, because two 
men crawling like conspirators through wood and glen in search 
of a warrantable stag make at least double the noise of one, and 
the aforesaid stag is so much the less likely to be seen, or, if 
caught a glimpse of, to afford opportunity for a shot. 

From early dawn until 9 a.m., and from 4 P.M. or so until dusk, 
are the proper times to find and kill a Hitteren stag. No one 
who has not tried it can realise the futility, as I may call it, of 
endeavouring to find and kill a woodland stag when couched. 
He usually lies, and the better the stag the more certain the rule, 
throughout the day generally between two winds, with a good 
view to leeward, at times chewing the cud, and with eye, ear, and 
nostril alive to every hostile approach or unusual sound. The 
odds are then all in his favour, and an inexperienced sportsman 
might walk through Hitteren woods for hours in the day without 
seeing a single deer, or knowing how many had seen, heard, or 
winded him and departed unobserved. The yellow-brown body 
harmonises so exactly with pine trees, yellow marsh and purple 
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heather, that even when on the move and feeding the deer is not 
so easily picked up, and when couched the difficulty is tenfold 
increased. I once happened to get my glass on a good stag as 
he stood on a wooded hill not half a mile away. As I watched 
him he lay down. My companion, an experienced native with a 
keener and more experienced sight than mine, not having seen 
him as he stood, was unable to pick him up, even with the glass, 
and doubted his existence until I propped my binocular on a 
stone with the stag in the centre of the focus and so enabled 
the man to see the exact spot. Some good sportsmen of my 
acquaintance, accustomed to Scotch stalking, have been occa- 
sionally disappointed in Hitteren sport, owing to this difficulty, 
where luck was against them, of finding good stags in such 
an up-and-down woodland country. The element of chance 
naturally plays a large part in woodland sport, as in some other 
affairs of life. We cannot reduce the pursuit of woodland game 
to an exact science, and probably would not if we could. Some 
days everything goes right, as on other days all goes wrong. My 
first shot on Hitteren with a twelve bore gun and charge of No. 6 
shot brought down a magnificent golden eagle that, on our coming 
round a corner of the road, rose within point blank range from 
the carcass of a decayed sheep. Never since have I been so near 
an eagle, although these fine birds abound on the island, where I 
once saw eight of them, at a distance, sitting on one rock. 
Walking carelessiy through Hitteren woods, I have occasionally 
and by chance jumped and killed a stag, when a strong wind and 
the nature of the ground happened to lend itself to the operation, 
after having, perhaps for days before, stalked favourite glens and 
corries without the chance of a shot. Twice have good stags 
been driven into my arms, so to speak, unwittingly by a comrade 
—without having been seen by him—when he and I were stalking 
neighbouring beats. On one of these occasions a friend was 
stalking along the side of our highest fjeld, a favourite beat. I 
was stalking a valley on the march, the other side of the same 
fjeld. Between us stretched at least a mile of open, heather- 
covered hill. Towards evening my stalker and I emerged from 
the pine woods on to the open fjeld—the valley was not a mile in 
length—without having seen a single deer. I paused, with a 
sigh, under the shelter of a rocky bank to hand the rifle to my 
native companion, light the pipe of consolation, and admire the 
view behind me, when the heavy breathing and the thud of an 
approaching deer became distinctly audible in the still evening 
air. The rifle was promptly thrust into my outstretched hand, 
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as the pipe and pouch fell unheeded to the ground, while over the 
ridge above me, distinct against the sunset sky, appeared a fine 
pair of branching antlers, and the next moment the splendid stag 
that carried them trotted by me within sixty yards. The rifle 
cracked, and after a mad rush down-the hill over rolled the stag 
stone dead, with an express bullet through the heart. He had 
evidently been moved from the adjoining beat, and had taken 
straight over the fjeld. On returning home I found that my 
friend, although accompanied by an unusually good native 
stalker, had not seen the stag, and knew nothing of his existence. 
No doubt he had been lyingdown. All these are examples of the 
lucky incidents of sport which come to us all in turn and which 
add some fascination to its pursuit. 

It once happened to the writer many years ago to kill, on a 
wooded Hitteren hillside, a cock capercailzie, a fine stag, and a 
white-tailed eagle with three consecutive shots of a single Henry 
rifle, all inside the space of ten minutes or less. At the risk of 
being thought a competitor for some sporting Ananias stakes I 
tell the story. It was blowing half-a-gale of wind, and, with an 
old native stalker, I had crawled through a mile or so of wooded 
hill, a favourite haunt of good stags, without seeing a deer. 
Presently through the trees I saw an old cock capercailzie on the 
ground, and could not refrain from the temptation of sending an 
express bullet through his body, an easy sixty yards shot. As we 
were advancing to pick him up I became aware of a fine stag 
galloping, from the next glade, disturbed. by the shot, through the 
forest. He crossed a deep valley, and stood for a moment, broad- 
side on at 150 yards, the other side. I had a good view of his 
shoulder through the trees, a fair though quick chance, and he 
dropped dead to the shot. Whilst smoking the pipe of satisfaction, 
my companion meanwhile gralloching the stag, overhead came 
sailing my last victim, a splendid white-tailed eagle, who poised 
a moment directly above us. A third lucky bullet broke his 
pinion bone, and after two or three wild gyrations in the air, the 
heavy bird fell headlong on a rock and we picked him up dead. 

I have spoken of the native stalkers of Hitteren. None of 
them, so far as my experience goes, can compare for science and 
skill with the best Scotch stalkers. The most scientific Norwegian 
stalker I ever met, and a thoroughly accomplished and un- 
scrupulous poacher, was a schoolmaster on the Island of Tusteren. 
This by the way. But many of the old Hitteren natives have served 
a long apprenticeship in wood-stalking with a ‘gammel Norske 
rifler,’ a ponderous muzzle-loading rifle of wondrous dimensions, 
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a marvel to see. Up to one hundred yards this weapon throws a 
heavy round bullet from a barrel five feet long or so with great 
accuracy. The native ‘Norske Jager,’ who seldom misses a standing 
chance at point-blank range, generally takes a rest on soime moss- 
covered rock or 
bunch of heather. 
I know several 
Hitteren natives 
who tell me they 
have killed, in old 
times, their hun- 
dred deer. At a 
ee moving or running 

deer they never 


rifle is useless for 

a the purpose. Occa- 
sionally they drove 
to passes, when the 

SCHOOLMASTER’S House, ISLAND OF TUSTEREN wily hunter would 

endeavour to stop 
the passing deer by a whistle or imitation bellow, and sv get a 
standing shot. If this device failed, the trigger was not pressed. 
I shall never forget the contempt displayed many years ago by the 
Tusteren native hunters for my single ‘500 bore Henry express 
rifle, the first some of them had ever seen. Alongside the 
‘gammel Norske rifler’ it looked a mere toy. It was only by 
practical proof of its effect on the body of a stag and by showing 
its trajectory on the fjord that I finally succeeded in dispelling this 
contempt. The more experienced Hitteren native has the greatest 
respect for English express rifles, and the value of their handiness 
and low trajectory in the case of moving or running shots. 

A favourite native method of procedure is, at early dawn or 
in the evening, in the rutting season when stags are belling, to 
imitate the bellow of a stag. The better, and therefore more 
bellicose, the stag, the easier he falls a victim to this deception. 
I will not discuss the ethical question as to whether or not this is 
a depraved form of sport, and the perpetration of a low and 
shameful fraud on a noble animal. It is certainly practised in 
most woodland countries, and I have occasionally on Hitteren 
participated in and enjoyed the process. From a_ breeding 
point of view, moreover, it is obviously better to kill a master 
stag after, rather than before, the commencement of the rut. 
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Beguiled, possibly, to his death, he will, at all events, have 
first begotten his kind. In my opinion, if it is right to kill 
a stag at all, the hunter is justified in practising every form 
of deception in order to attain his end. A royal woodland 
stag is an exceedingly wily animal, well fitted by nature, and in 
his native country, to look after himself. Even in the rutting 
season he is difficult to get at, and generally comes round to get 
the wind of the belling sportsman, and seldom, if ever, rushes 
blindly on his fate. The ruse is most successful when it is nearly 
dark, and therefore most difficult toshoot. I once had three stags 
belling round me in answering chorus. It was only after the 
most careful manceuvring that I got a shot at dusk at the only 
one I saw, who had come round to get our wind. He happened 
to be a peculiarly light-coloured and very heavy stag, otherwise I 
could not have seen to shoot and kill him as I did. The natives 
are accustomed to kill their deer either in the latter days of 
_ August, when the long northern evenings give good opportunity 
of open stalking, or in the rutting season, when stags can be 
heard. They hold a theory that it is useless to stalk for a fort- 
night or so in September, when the days have shortened, and the 
stags have not commenced in love and war to roam, but rather 
spend the day- 
time lying in the 
thickest woods. 
This brings 
me to an impor- 
tant variety of 
Hitteren sport, 
namely, deer- 
driving, which we 
practise mostly 
in September. 
‘This is not 
sport,’ I think I 
hear some one 
say. My answer 
is, try it and see. 
By deer-driving I 
do not mean sending a yelling horde of men to try to drive the 
deer like so many sheep. As a matter of fact, deer cannot be 
driven like sheep, except with an army of men, and at the risk 
of completely ruining your ground. Deer-moving is a term that 
would better express my meaning. Five or six men are required 
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to go quietly through a mile or so of wooded hill and glen. They 
should all be experienced sportsmen, with some knowledge of the 
ground and the habits of the deer. The human voice should not 
be heard. A low whistle or a tap of tree is the best method of com- 
munication, in order that the men may keep their distance and line. 
The direction and strength of the wind and the nature of the ground 
must be carefully taken into account ere plans are laid and carried 
out. The rifles are placed in passes, or between lakes, and it is 
often no easy task to get them to their posts without moving deer 
back into the beat and so spoiling everything. Generally speaking, 
deer-driving requires careful planning, good generalship, and ex- 
perienced execution ; even then, unless luck be with you, the best- 
laid plans may all go wrong. A woodland stag is one of the most 
cunning and artful animals alive. He cannot be driven by noise, 
and frequently breaks back past the drivers, apparently warned by 
some mysterious instinct of a hidden danger in front. But if all 
is well arranged, and luck be with you, a master stag or two may ~ 
trot or gallop through the trees, disturbed, but generally not seen 
by the men, past a rifle. 

The opportunity thus given for a shot is occasionally easy, but 
more often difficult. Buck fever no doubt is a disturbing element. 
I defy any true son of Nimrod who has experienced those sensations 
to forget the pleasurable excitement, the quickened heart-beat that 
he felt at the approach of a warrantable Hitteren stag. He has 
sat, perchance, one fine September morning—and a fine day in the 
Throndhjem’s Amt is worth living for—on some well-chosen 
bunch of heather amid a grove of pine. The murmuring trickle 
of the burn, the ripple of the lake on either hand, the mysterious 
gentle noises of a forest are all around him, and sound like music 
in his ears. The brilliantly enhanced colouring of dark green 
pine, of purple heather, blue lake and yellow marsh, lit up by a 
northern sun, and spread out before him like a picture, is a plea- 
sure to behold. From half a mile in front of him runs back a 
well-known Hitteren fjeld, clothed around with dense woods, in 
which it is almost certain that one or two fine stags, at least, are 
taking their midday siesta. A quarter of a mile or so to the right 
and left are posted two brother riflemen, but out of sound and 
sight, and for the time he is absolutely alone. Across his knees, 
ready for instant use, lies his trusty double express, on the prompt 
and skilful handling of which so much depends. Let us here 
remark that it takes long experience of this variety of the sport 
to ensure successful results. Ensure did I say? It is too. 
dogmatic a word. The results of a deer-driving shot can never 
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beensured. It is an instinctive action with little time for thought. 
The moment at which to take the shot must be promptly seized. 
A few seconds’ hesitation, a hasty or ill-timed movement, and the 
opportunity may be lost, and nothing but the track of a ‘stor 
hjort ’ left to mark the event. 

To return to our waiting Nimrod. Beyond the burn in front 
of him is a belt of wood, terminating in an open glade. Any 
stag crossing that glade will offer a fair chance of a shot at 
from 50 to 150 yards. On the other band, if the deer take the 
edge of the lake on the right, they will be seen in the distance 
approaching, but the shot when they come will be a quick one, 
and if allowed to pass the burn, they will at once be out of 
sight behind a knoll, and must be intercepted. There is hardly 
a breath of wind, and it is most uncertain how they may 
come. There is yet a quarter of an hour for a pipe of expectation. 
The drivers are three miles away, and by the watch have only 
just started. Presently on the far skyline appears the tall form, 
apparent through the glass, of Nils, the head driver. The men 
are below and behind him. He is forward lest a cunning stag 
may break over the top of the fjeld. Now deer are on the move. 
Yes, here comes a hind and her family, a yearling and a calf, out 
of the belt, across the glade and over the burn, fortunately up 
wind, within thirty yards of the rifleman, who, sitting absolutely 
motionless, is not seen. The deer pass on out of the drive, and 
one danger is avoided. An incautious movement might have 
turned them back, and spoilt the chance of a following stag. 
Now in the main belt of woods that are being driven can be heard 
an occasional whistle from the advancing line. Black game are 
flying along the pine-tops, occasionally rocketing overhead, and 
two fine old capercailzie cocks from the highest wood sail majes- 
tically across the valley to a distant hill. See, here come three 
deer round the edge of the lake. Two surely are stags. They 
disappear in the belt opposite, and appear again suddenly, trotting 
hard, eighty yards or so to the right. Now for a stroke of genius. 
First comes the leading hind, then two eight-point stags. To 
take a shot at the first stag as they approach the burn is a quick 
business, and the second stag will turn back at once, spoil the 
rest of the drive and give no chance of a shot. Thus the desired 
right and left will not be obtained. Ourcanny sportsman there- 
fore lets them cross the burn and disappear behind a, hillock. 
The opposite hillside is steep. They are out of sight. He rises 
and goes stealthily to the brow behind him, just in time. The 
hind has passed, and the leading stag, seeing a grey shooting cap 
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rise over the ridge fifty yards to his right through the trees, stands 
for one second, and instantly an express bullet crashes through 
his ribs. Ten yards further and he was out of sight. The second 
stag dashes full gallop down the burn, but before he turned had 
shown his broadside in time for a quick second barrel. He dis- 
appears, and our sportsman returns quietly to his post, leaving one 
stag dead upon 
the ground and 
with, somehow, & 
feeling of confi- 
dence that when 
he pulled the 
second trigger 
there was hair 
on the foresight. 
Hardly he 
seated when the 
whip-like crack of 
a@ new mann- 
licher rifle sounds 
across the lake. 
The clicking of 
the breech action 

is plainly audible, 

as three more shots from the post on his right follow in quick suc- 
cession. Surely another stag has died. But now the drive must be 
nearly over. A driver emerges from under the hill, when suddenly 
the thud of a galloping deer is plainly audible, and the next moment 
a heavy stag, with lumbering gallop, dashes into view across the 
glade and to the left. It is a fair running chance at a hundred yards, 
and there is just time for two quick barrels. The second shot 
was certainly high and over, but how about the first? Down the 
hill he dashes and out of sight. The sportsman’s heart sinks low, 
when a welcome splash sounds from the burn. He has fallen 
dead in a pool just out of sight, shot through the heart, a noble 
ten-point stag. In this case a cunning old stager had been out- 
witted. Disturbed by the drivers from under the fjeld on the left, 
he was coming on when the shots from two different directions, 
with their ringing echoes, had puzzled him. He had lain down, as 
a stag in doubt will always do, and, finally, seeing no deer turn 
back, had come forward just in front of the advancing drivers. 
A single returning deer would have effectually turned him back 
through the line. But now the drive is over. Two stags lie 
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dead by our sportsman’s post. The line of the second stag fired 
at is cautiously followed. There he lies, stone dead. The express 
bullet had entered too far back, but raking forward had finished 
him within two hundred yards. Three stags at one butt. “This 
is indeed a red-letter day. The drivers now gradually collect, and 
the party go round the lake to the mannlicher rifle post. A dis- 
consolate ‘Jager’ is found. ‘Yes, a splendid beast crossed the 
glen and gave me four shots, but has gone on.’ Soon a blood 
trail is discovered. He was evidently hit. Fortunately a led Fin 
dog is one of the party, and is put on the trail, when half a mile 
away the stag is found lying dead. He proves to be the best stag 
of the season, with a wide and heavy head of eleven points. A 
single mannlicher bullet entering the haunch had raked him fore 
and aft, and the wonder was that he had gone so far. Four stags 
in a single drive is a record feat for Hitteren. ‘ Mange skut ; meget 
morsomt jagt,’ says Daniel the head stalker who posts the rifles, 
and we ‘scole’ all round. Everything to-day has gone right, as 
will sometimes happen, even in this uncertain world. Besides the 
deer killed, two good stags with some hinds had gone back over 
the fjeld, but they will do for another day. Only hinds and a 
nobber had passed the rifle on the left. Not the least enjoyable 
part of the day is the picnic in the heather by the lake, where 
the sportsmen ‘fight their battles o’er again,’ and the drivers 
jabber Norske and think of the fat ribs of venison that will 
shortly be distributed amongst them. 
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THE WILD GOATS OF THE CHEVIOTS 


BY ABEL CHAPMAN 


READERS who are conversant with the distribution of European 
quadrupeds will probably say at once: ‘There are no wild goats 
on the Cheviots,’ nor, for that matter, elsewhere in Great Britain. 
Now I am not going to assert that the Cheviot goats are the direct 
wild descendants of those which were originally dispersed from the 
region of Mount Ararat, and some of which continue to occupy the 
hills of Asia Minor in the splendid personality of Capra A’gagrus. 
But I do venture mildly to say that goats in a practically wild 
state roam, and have roamed for centuries, amidst the rocks and 
little-known recesses of ‘Cheviots mountains’ lone,’ as well as (I 
believe) in the Highlands of Scotland and Wales. And the 
sufficient basis for that statement will be the undeniable fact that 
I have both seen them and shot one of them, as the following 
narrative will demonstrate. 

At many of the different points of the Cheviot range at which, 
during the last twenty years, I have shot or rented shootings, I 
have come across these feral goats at intervals, or at least heard 
of their existence. I well remember my first interview with one 
in the spring of 1876. It was in a beautifully wild glen in the 
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hills behind the Simonside range in Northumberland. While 
endeavouring to discover the nesting-place of a pair of stock doves, 
which we had found breeding in a long range of crags, I came face 
to face, within thirty yards, of a superb old goat whose patriarchal 
age was attested by a hoary grey coat and a flowing beard, pure 
white, that reached below his knees. Some six months afterwards 
I was told by a shepherd that he had found the remains of the 
veteran lying dead not far from the same crags. He had probably 
died from old age, and my informant added that he had never 
seen but that one old ram in that neighbourhood. 

A few years ago I rented some extensive tracts of grouse 
shooting in the vicinity of the great Cheviot. Upon one of these 
sheep farms was localised a little herd of seven goats, and their 
habits, movements, and the pretty spectacles they would occasionally 
afford interested me greatly. Once or twice each season, while grouse 
shooting, I fell in with these beasts, and each time noticed, with 
the glass, that the herd contained one magnificent old Billy. For 
hours I watched them through the binoculars—wasting precious 
time with the grouse —and resolved that one day that head should 
hang among my trophies. Now a goat cannot be killed with a 
gun, nor grouse with a rifle; hence the undertaking was post- 
poned again and again till one January when circumstances in- 
duced me to visit the ground after the grouse season was over. 
I took a rifle and determined to make that goat a first object in 
life. 

For the first day or two the weather was cold, wet, and stormy, 
heavy mists enveloped the hills, and nothing could be seen or done. 
On the third morning a change for the better occurred, sharp frost 
replacing rain, with a steely-blue sky that set off in fine relief the 
snow-streaked summits of Cheviot, Hedgehope, and the long 
Border range. Yet all that day I searched with spy-glass and rifle 
the favourite glens and corries where erewhiles we had seen the 
goats, without getting a glimpse of our friends. Every living 
object, when focussed with the glass, proved to be a sheep—- there 
are many sheep on the Cheviots, but few goats. 

Another stormy day followed, and it was curious to notice how 
the grouse, which, in the bright, cold sunshine of the previous day, 
had been comparatively tame, all paired, and, almost regardless of 
our presence, were now all at once re-united into packs, wild as in 
November. The hill partridge, on the other hand, remained wild 
enough, whether the weather was good or bad, while the old 
blackcocks had clearly no idea of the legal truce. | 

Again next morning I had drawn blank the favourite haunts 
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of the goats—not a beast in sight—and had almost abandoned 
hope and commenced to seek sport in other directions. Already 
we had broken a covey of partridge, and, moreover (the hounds 
having hunted the lower ground the day before), we had found 
some half-dozen hares high out on the stony tops, when, about 
eleven o’clock, we chanced to meet the rabbit-catcher, and hope 
revived. Yes, he had seen five goats that very morning at day- 
break, out beyond the Broadstruther burn. This we presently 
verified for ourselves and within an hour were lying in the heather, 
spying the five goats (including the big Billy) as they leisurely fed 
across 2 great bare shoulder a mile away, separated from us by a 
gorge yclept Skirl-naked. 

The ‘fire-hills,’ or plutonic region, of the Cheviots proper 
present no advantage to the stalker. On the contrary, their 
smooth contour and great grassy slopes, unbroken, steep, and 
slippery, would often cheat his utmost skill were these hills (and 
I wish they were) tenanted by wild game instead of woolly sheep. 

The goats in their then position being absolutely inaccessible, 
we decided to make an early lunch while watching—if necessary, 
all day—till they moved to more negotiable ground. Slowly they 
kept advancing towards the rocky gorge which we knew to be their 
favourite haunt. The near side of this was one great sheet of 
‘glidders’ (or screes)—that is, loose stones and rocks piled up at 
the extreme angle of stability, and perhaps five hundred feet in 
height. These ‘ glidders’ form the daily resting-place of numerous 
foxes; but so dangerous are they to traverse, so incoherent and 
unstable, that even the Border hunts, venturesome as they are, 
will not risk their hounds on ground that involves almost certain 
injury tomany. The other face consisted of steep grassy slopes, 
slippery as ice, and in the keen frost rendered even harder to 
traverse, but broken at intervals by abrupt protruding stacks of 
grey-granite rock. 

Presently I reckoned that the goats might be approached 
within shot from one of these projecting crags. After crossing 
‘ the gorge and reaching the upper ridge, I found the distance to be 
quite three hundred yards, but the goats still fed nearer and I lay 
watching their movements. Unluckily, at this point, my com- 
panions (incredulous of the wild nature of our game, and thinking 
themselves far enough away) fired a shot on the other hill. 
Though more than a mile distant all five goats put up their heads, 
and after a single moment’s gaze went off at speed. Running for 
two hundred yards, they then slackened down and walked out. of 
sight over the sky-line. I could have cried with disappointment ! 
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The day was lost—except for one bold course. The rabbit-catcher 
was close below me, and it flashed across my mind that that long- 
legged hillman, with his leathery lungs, might still head back 
those goats towards the refuge of their rocky ravine beyond us. 
It was a mere chance, but I risked it; and while he set off at top 
speed to the left, I made the best of my way scrambling along the 
frozen slope towards the right. I had only covered half my 
distance and was crossing a specially awkward bit, when a slight 
noise as of falling pebbles caught my ear. Luckily I was on ‘all 
fours,’ and remained so, for, looking round, I saw the five goats 
bounding down the slope not seventy yards behind. They were 
all in a clump, and though I could see the horns of the big Billy, 
a clear shot was impossible. On striking my trail they pulled up 
sharp for a moment; then, dashing across it, filed out into single 
line to take a rock-ledge just below. The old ram, halting to 
bring up the rearguard, disappeared last, and I risked a rather 
‘flukey ’ shot as he did so. There was no chance to see the result, 
but I ran forward hoping to cut off the goats as they emerged 
at the other end of the rock-stack, one hundred yards ahead. 
Arrived there, I saw the four smaller beasts skipping round the 
next crag. The big one was not to be seen—had the snap shot 
told? No, here he comes, tripping along the rocks below, but 
shaking his head in a peculiar fashion. He had quite twenty 
yards to go in full view; it was a ‘shot to kill,’ and I sat down, 
resting the rifle on my knee. The ball striking the root of the neck, 
the goat plunged forward, rolled a few yards down the slope and 
lay stiff, stuck at the verge of a sheer bit. 

Before going down to him, I went back to examine the results 
of the first shot. There was a little blood, and I afterwards found 
the ball had struck his cheek, breaking the joint of the jaw, which 
explained the head-shaking. On returning, to my great surprise 
the dead goat was gone! There was, however, abundant blood- 
spoor, and, being unable to follow along the face, I kept along 
the ridge of the crag and soon came up with him, one hundred 
yards below, very sick and trailing his beard along the ground. 
A third shot, on the shoulder, dropped him again, but, being fired 
almost vertically,' struck an inch or so too low; and a fourth 
bullet was needed ere at length I seized this tough old ram by the 


' The same cause also explains the goat's recovering after being struck full in the 
centre of the neck—a fatal spot. In these ‘plunging shots’ from a height, one is 
rather apt to overlook the acuteness of the angle and to omit the slightly greater 
elevation that it necessitates. Nevertheless, the toughness of this old ram and the 
way he carried on after two such blows surprised me. 
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horns and dragged him out of a little burn into which he had 
rolled. 

My old Billy was the hairiest beast I have ever shot, a 
voluminous manchette (there is no English word) hanging from the 
whole under-side of the neck and chest down to the knees. From 
cither cheek sprang a hirsute moustache, while whiskers and beard 
were represented by three great masses of flowing hair, separate 
from, though apparently embedded in, the main manchette afore- 
said. The beard, however (as well as a splash down the forehead), 
was white, the rest being glossy black, and a curious frontlet of 
curly white hair extended across the base of the horns. 

The latter measured nineteen inches in length, with a span 
from tip to tip of twenty-five inches, and a circumference of six. 
Another curious feature was presented by the hoofs. Owing to 
these goats frequenting soft ground (grass, heather, &c.) almost as 
much as their native rock, the horny outer shell had outgrown the 
solid substance of the hoof. The beast was thus walking on 
hollow ‘stilts’ nearly two inches in length. So tough and 
muscular was this old goat (which I understood had been known 
to the shepherds for upwards of twelve years) that it took me 
upwards of an hour, though provided with knife and hatchet, to 
remove his skin and cut off the head. 

Three months later, in April, while fishing the burn below, [ 
revisited the spot. Nothing then remained but the main skeleton 
—every bone picked clean by foxes and corbies. We saw on this 
occasion three goats, one a young ram with horns perhaps nine 
inches long—a pretty sight as they lay basking in the sunshine on 
a steep, heathery slope among the crags. 

The actual scene of death chanced to be one of those rugged 
and romantic spots which one meets with scattered here and there 
along the Cheviot range. There are bigger rocks in the Besil, 
steeper screes in ‘ Henhole ;’ but no single corner will be found of 
wilder, more picturesque beauty than that rock-walled cleft, with 
its tumbling fosses and huge silvery icicles, that looks down upon 
Skirl-naked. 

From a rough sketch made on the spot the annexed drawing 
has been faithfully executed. 

So much from a purely sporting point of view. I now come 
to the really interesting question that underlies it all: How came 
these goats to roam at large on Cheviot or elsewhere? How is it 
in days of depressed agriculture and ever-falling markets that 
animals yielding no return in flesh or fleece to the flockmaster 
are granted free pasturage on the heathery hills? The answer 
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given by the shepherds is curious, and curiously unanimous: 
‘The goats earn their livelihood by killing the adders!’ Whether 
this is so or not I cannot personally say; but among all the 
shepherds I have questioned, I have not met one who was not 
convinced of the fact of the mortal antipathy shown by goats to 
these reptiles, which they search out and slay by jumping upon 
them, all four feet together, as they lie coiled in the sun. Do the 
goats eat snake? No one can answer. Perhaps they do. If so, 
it might explain, in some degree, the strong personal aroma of 
an old Billy, which those of the Cheviots share (though nothing 
like so powerfully) with the ibex of the Caucasus and of the 
Spanish Cordilleras. 

I have searched in vain through such books as I could think 
of to find some confirmatory evidence. None of the authorities 
allude to it. Bell and Lord Clermont are silent on the point, and 
the only corroborative testimony that suggests itself is in the 
native name of one of the grandest wild goats on earth—the 
‘markhoor’ of the Himalayas (Capra megaceros), which name in 
the Hindustani tongue signifies ‘ snake-eater.’ 
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HUNTING THE GIPSY 


BY JOHN BEER 


oy Ir is a very cold day, very cold even for Moscow. 
5 The dismal winter sun sheds a coppery light 
i over the frozen lake on the shores of which the 

Muscovites, covered from head to foot in furs, 

are now gathered in their thousands. The 
, Governor-General is there. The surrounding 

streets are crowded with sleighs of all sizes and 
shapes, horses and drivers doomed there to 
await, during hours in the bitterly cold wind, 
7 oe the end of the sports that have brought this 
USSIAN COACHMAN, 
Wixter Costume Crowd together. 

It is a racing day. The course is swept free 
from snow, and follows the wooded shores with red-painted rail- 
ings on each side. On one side is a stand with seating room 
for several thousand people, and a special box with tent hangings 
for the Governor-General, surmounted by the Imperial eagle in 
gold. In front of this box, lower down, you see the prizes, con- 
sisting of gold and silver cups, vases, and ornamental pieces, all 
in Russian style and taste. 

A bell rings ; the course is cleared by mounted gendarmes ; and 
now the competitors in due order take their places in front of the 
stand, but not side by side, as they always start from opposite 
sides of the course, with heads also turned in opposite directions. 
The usual racecourse hum and noise of the betting men are heard, 
and increase in volume as the bell rings the second time. They 
are off! and the fascination of rapid motion, open air, and strenuous 
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exertion throws its spell over the assembly, high and low, for trot- 
ting is certainly the most fashionable and beloved sport in Russia. 
You cannot recognise people just yet; the great fur collars are 
raised, and reach over the fur caps, leaving only red-tipped noses 
beneath which appear never-missing cigarettes. The ladies’ heads 
are almost entirely covered by woollen wraps ; so here again you » 
can only guess who is who. To astranger not investing his mohey 
in backing his opinion as to winners the game might seem mono-- 
tonous enough, as the horses do not finish side by side, but in the 
way they started. Yet the Russians think differently—and, besides, 
is there not plenty of wodka and caviar to be had between the 
races ? 

Single horses are pitted against each other, drawing light little 
sleighs, in which the driver is seated very low down and far away 
from the horse, owing to the long shafts, intended to give the 
horse perfect freedom of action. A whip is not used, but on the 
reins are metal buckles over the quarters, which are employed 
instead, and almost all horses run without blinkers. 

Sometimes a horse is attached to the sleigh on one side of 
the trotter, who is between the shafts; he is the pacemaker, and 


SPECIALLY TRAINED TO CARRY HIS HEAD LOW 


gallops the whole course, whereas, it need not be said, the trotter 
must not break. Then follow pair horses, harnessed as shown 
in one of the illustrations, and lastly troikas with three horses, 
sometimes four, abreast. Troikas are very barbarously gaudy 
and clumsy things to look at, but exceedingly comfortable all the 
same. 
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The great event of the day, however, was a race between a 
horse called Loutch, a dark brown, and another, a grey of nearly 
equal fame. The owner of Loutch was a millionaire who devoted 
himself to breeding and racing trotters, and his spacious town 
house contained, besides the usual cups and trophies of races won, 
a number of bronzes, portraits of his favourites, by the famous 
sculptor Lanceret, whose Russian groups were much admired 


A HORSE RIDDEN ALONGSIDE AT A GALLOP 


here by connoisseurs at the French Exhibition at Earl’s Court a 
few years ago. 

Before the race there was a rush down on the ice to view the 
famous crack that had beaten all comers. Good judges were 
highly pleased, and discussed his many points with extraordinary 
gusto. I could only see a coarse heavy head joined to a muscular 
heap of ugliness; but then I was at the time an ignoramus as 
regards the points of the Russian trotter. 

Large sums were now staked ; the hubbub in the ring and also 
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among the non-paying crowd on the bridge, overlooking the course, 
grew in intensity, and so the bell rang; the steel-shod, heavy hoofs 
scoop into the crisp, unyielding ice with tremendous force, 
throwing huge pieces of it high up in the sky, the steaming 
breath resembles a fleeting cloud enveloping head and shoulders, 
the flapping mane and forelock look like torn sails in a storm 
The rich long tail is carried majestically high. Several times 
the two came past the stand. At the last round the general 
excitement grew intense, and as Loutch at last passed the post 


A PAIR-HORSE SLEIGH 


a few seconds before his rival a hurricane of applause arose from 
near and far. 

I was very pleased to have witnessed such a good race, but 
did not suspect that I should presently get to know both Loutch 
and his owner a great deal better. In the refreshment room, where 
I secured a seat near a stove, I had a good opportunity of seeing 
a number of the leading sportsmen of Moscow at close quarters, 
and noticed that some, the majority, looked highly pleased ; others 
much less so—a very good index to which of them had backed the 
winner. I particularly observed two men who scarcely joined in 
the universal cheering as the owner of Loutch entered the room 
and invited the whole assembly to drink the horse’s health in 
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unlimited champagne, as is the good old Russian fashion; their 
scowling looks and ill-concealed irritation showed too plainly that 
they wished the result of the race had been different. 

As the bell rang again everyone resumed his seat outside, but 
I remained indoors to thaw up a little more. It was then I could 
not help overhearing part of the whispered conversation between 
these two men, of which one was the trainer of the grey, the 
other a gipsy of very unprepossessing appearance. The substance 
of the stray words that fell on my disinterested ears—words to 
which subsequent events gave a peculiar meaning—was that 


FIRST-CLASS RUSSIAN ‘TROTTER 


Loutch would without fail win all next year’s races of any value if 
nothing untoward happened to him—all the more deplorable as the 
trainer had a horse under his care that could not be beaten by any 
other animal in the country. The two hastily finished their drinks 
and their murmured conference. As they left I noticed that a 
bundle of bank notes passed from the trainer’s pocket into the 
gipsy’s ready hand, and they then joined the others on the stand. 

It was in the following spring, while engaged on a portrait of 
Loutch—for an album just then about to be published with por- 
traits of the foremost Russian trotters from the time of the 
Empress Catherine—that I made the acquaintance of his owner, 
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and accepted an invitation to spend a few weeks of the summer 
at his country seat, for the purpose of painting some of his 
favourite horses. 

Soon after arriving I asked to be shown through the vast 
stables, situated close to the manor house, and as my host, the 
trainer, and I approached the entrance in one of the wings I 
noticed a white cloud of dust, and heard the thunder of horses’ 
feet approaching us from the river-side. A great number of mares 
and foals came in sight, chased by two mounted country youths, 
who cracked their long whips from behind, setting the whole 
crowd of horses in a mad gallop, and scattering pigs, ducks, and 
fowls in all directions. This extraordinary treatment of valuable 


l HEARD THE THUNDER OF HoksES’ FEET 


brood mares and foals evidently did not displease their proprietor, 
as he smiled complacently and observed to me, ‘ Russia is a grand 
country when you get to know it.’ 

The estate was on the famous black soil territory, where the 
crops are always incredibly bountiful and the vast expanse of 
flat fertile plains seems the most natural home and cradle of the 
horse. It caused me no surprise when one day the manager told me 
that, altogether, the number of horses on the estate was about five 
hundred, some, of course, used for agricultural purposes and 
general work. 

A few steps from the mansion house lay the extensive stables 
-which housed the trotters, as well as hacks and carriage horses, 
hunters, and others of every description, numbering in all about 
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two hundred. Where the rest of the horses were kept I never 
found out, nor did I ‘care, as T had here the cream of the cream. 
Some were English thoroughbreds, some Arabs, some a par- 
ticularly useful breed of the Caucasian, and some stallions and 
brood mares of the celebrated Orloff blood. In the centre of the 
stables was a circular arena where horses were exercised in 
winter or led out to be shown to visitors. 

One day, sitting painting in this arena under my sketching 
umbrella, covered with a mosquito net trailing down on the 
ground as a protection against the flies, I could no longer endure 
the sight of the sufferings of the noble animal in front of me, 
jumping, kicking, and screaming with pain as the countless flies 
insisted upon their pound of flesh. (They had served me in the 
same way till I got that net.) 

‘Take Loutch back to the stable, Iwan,’ I said to the handsome 
old n:an who had with great difficulty held him some time with 
his itching, fly-bitten hands. His grateful looks described only 
too plainly what he had so patiently endured. Just then the 
central doors opened, and the always noisy but thoroughly good- 
hearted and simple-mannered squire entered, followed by the 
ladies of the household, dressed in gorgeous Russian costumes (all 
colours), looking wonderfully fresh and cool under their parasols 
in the glaring shine and heat out of doors. 

Besides my host’s brother, a very stout and jovial person, the 
party included two officers of the Imperial Horse Guards — 
brothers—dressed coolly in white linen coats and white caps—a 
very elegant and smart uniform for the summer. They had just 
arrived from St. Petersburg and were owners of a neighbouring 
estate. Tables and chairs were brought in, with champagne like- 
wise, and then the ‘cracks’ were trotted out and made to show 
off to best advantage. 

‘Oh,’ said the hostess, looking at my easel, ‘ that is Loutch, 
the horse you were sketching as we came in; but how can you 
work at all in this terrible heat and with such restive models ?’ 

‘Well, you see, Mary Nikolaevna,’ I replied, ‘it is just exactly 
what I cannot do. What with your hot six-course suppers at 
eleven at night, and blind man’s buff and other games up to two 
or three in the morning, I cannot begin my work as the sun 
rises, and must suffer for it all afterwards. However I have struck 
work for to-day.’ 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘as soon as it is a bit cooler we will all take 


a ride, and I will show you a real gipsy camp in the neighbour- 
hood.’ 
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This proposal was unanimously acclaimed ; but in any case 

the excursion would have taken place, as no one ever dreamed 

of opposing any of the whims of this very imperious chatelaine. 

We were truly in the cowntry—no towns within any number 
of miles, no neighbours to speak of, hardly any passable roads, 
only endless woods, a romantic river without boats or traffic of 
any kind; it all seemed a waste of beautiful scenery for want of 
human interest and activity. 

After tea on the verandah facing the beautiful park, with its 
lawn and gloriously grouped old trees, we all made ready for the 
expedition, and the horses were led up to the front steps. 

As we stood on the lordly terrace looking down on the 
winding river at our feet the squire pointed to the heights in 
front of us on the other shore, and said that on the summit of 
the furthest plateau was the ancient highroad to Kieff—one of 
the oldest roads in Russia—and that we should no doubt find the 
gipsy camp somewhere about there. Being the only foreigner 
present, I innocently observed that most likely they would be 
quartered near to some village or other. They all smiled at this 
remark, explaining that the Russian peasants would see that the 
wanderers did not encamp too near their abodes, for reasons of 
their own. So my surmise proved all wrong. 

Squire Nikoshka—a name affectionately used by the squire’s 
wife for Nicholas—led the way, and we were towed across the 
river on a ferry to the other shore, where a path led through the 
beautifully wooded slopes up to the Kieff road. Here we soon 
found the camp, with waggons, tents, circling blue smoke, dirty 
black-haired children, and all the familiar appurtenances of 
gipsies at home; but, unlike camps of their brotherhood in 
England, there was a seemingly endless stretch of uncultivated 
wild woodland scenery as a background. 

As we neared the camp Mary Nikolaevna—whom I knew to 
be absurdly superstitious, as I had seen her turn deadly pale 
because a hare crossed her path in an afternoon ride—seemed to 
hesitate and wished to turn back. 

‘I am positive some old crony will insist on telling me my 
fortune, and I so dread any prediction of evil to come. I should 
never get it out of my mind,’ she said. 

Sure enough the old Sibyl was there, and to the front at 
once. She got hold of Mary Nikolaevna’s trembling hand, said her 
prophecy, and pocketed her coin; but, judging from my hostess’s 
happy smile when the ordeal was over, the old woman had known 
better than to scare her timid soul with evil predictions. 
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I had been sitting in the saddle, sketching, for some time 
during this episode before the band was aware of my doings; but 
the moment two very beautiful girls saw what I was about they 
hastened inside a tent, only to reappear doffed in some gayer 
coloured ribbons and other female adornments than I had noticed 
before. As if a bit of lead pencil could do justice to any colour, 
least of all that bloom on their youthful cheeks, that amber tint 
with the healthful rosy under-current of Oriental blood, those 
ultramarine blues on the jet black, waving hair, the coral beads 
round those healthy, well-formed necks! No, no, all that needs a 
well-furnished pallet and is too good for mere black and white. 

With this exception no one of this roving tribe seemed in 
the least concerned about our presence, the chieftain speaking to 


A Gipsy TROUPE OF SINGERS 


our Croesus in the way one king would to another, his guest. 
But he was not above accepting as a just tribute to his dignified 
position some coin of the realm, and indeed rather expected it at 
parting. 

Out of such straggling companies are recruited those gipsy 
bands justly so famous throughout Russia for their singing 
and dancing. The Russians will never tire of listening to their 
wild and savage songs, male and female voices mingling with the 
sounds of the tambourine and the guitar. Many a Russian 
boyar or rich old man has called them in to play and sing to him 
in his dying hour, regardless of the cost and trouble incurred to 
secure this comfort, and many are the families of historic and 
aristocratic fame who have had to open their doors to admit the 
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gipsy singer as lawful mistress and head of the house. In such 
cases a considerable sum is paid to the chieftain of her tribe, 
as otherwise his permission is withheld, and no gipsy ever acts 
against his will. 

Grateful for the diversion this visit had afforded from the 
monotony of our daily life, we returned to the house just in time 
to escape the total darkness which in these parts sets in most 
suddenly. 

The following day at supper the manager rushed in with a 
surprising and alarming story. Loutch had in some unaccount- 
able manner been lost. He had been out at pasture with some 
other horses after exercise in the morning. Whilst all sorts of 
attempted explanations were being suggested a servant entered 
and said a lad had just called to say he had heard a horse whinny 
in a certain wood some distance off, and that another boy had 
seen him at the same place, seemingly entangled in a bush; the 
latter had tried to find him, but failed owing to the darkness that 
came on. 

It was now about midnight, and the moon had risen, shedding 
its magical light over river and wood; and as our officers were 
about to take leave for the night, promising to return next day, 
Mary Nikolaevna suddenly proposed a midnight drive for all of 
us, that we might search for the missing colt, and perhaps also 
for the purpose of enjoying still more of the gossip from St. 
Petersburg with which her officer guests were so well stocked. 

A carriage somewhat resembling an Irish car, in which you 
sit with your backs to one another, and with three horses har- 
nessed abreast, was soon got ready, and in this conveyance the 
ladies took their seats, we others mounting our saddle horses. 
The park gates were swung wide open, and the peaceful village 
outside the gates was startled out of its midnight slumbers by 
the tramp of our cavalcade and the tremendous blasts M. 
Wladimir (the host’s brother) gave forth from his hunting horn, 
an instrument he sounded with more energy than art. 

As soon as we had passed the village there lay in front of us 
miles upon miles of waving cornfields, framed on the river-side to 
our right with luxurious beechwoods. A great number of wind- 
mills stood silhouetted against the luminous sky, with their huge 
wings in total repose. 

The carriage bells were jingling, the moonlight played on the 
silver-studded harness, our shadows jolted and jumped alongside 
of us as our united voices rose in disharmonious strains above 
the rattle of wheels and tramps of steel-shod hoofs: we were 
NO. XX. VOL. IV. BB 
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trying to sing a Russian tune that was just then very popular. 
It all ended in laughter, and a merrier party than ours never 
existed as we approached the woods. 

The description of the spot where the colt hud been seen 
entangled was too minute to let anyone doubt finding him now 
that the moon gave sufficient light to enable us to see the objects 
about. The only danger was in the possibility of the poor beast 
having choked himself in his struggles to get free. As we helped the 


Tike MOONLIGHT PLAYED ON THE SILVER STUDDED HARNESS 


ladies out and led our horses towards the trees we quite expected 
to hear some joyful sound of recognition from the poor prisoner 
as his four-footed companion approached, but quite in vain. 

‘It must be here,’ said the manager ; ‘ not the least doubt of 
it!’ 

But all was still. The young trees and bushes were found, 
and on the bark the signs of a struggle were quite visible and 
fresh. We were now nonplussed. 
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Nikoshka vowed he would rather have lost a dozen other 
horses than this particular one, un whom many a bright hope 
was centred for the races at St. Petersburg next winter. In 
front of the Winter Palace, on the ice-bound waters of the 
broadest river in Europe, that is where he was expected to win 


INVARIABLY ASLEEP UNDER 
SOME TREE Ok Busi! 


more laurels. All such hopes 
would have been annihilated 
but for the presence of a faithful 
va old dog, one of that long-haired 
breed somewhat resembling a wolf- 
hound. We had already determined 
to give up the search. He had stood 
with wagging tail for some time, looking with his sagacious eyes 
at our perplexity, when all of a sudden he seemed to grasp what it 
was all about, and, sniffing the bushes, immediately set to work, 
like a Red Indian on the trail of his foe, moving determinedly in 
one direction—towards the river. 

‘Nom d’un tonnerre, boys,’ shouted our stout M. Wladimir 
in his best French, ‘I have it—-the horse is stolen. Why, we 
have forgotten the gipsies ! ’ 

‘ Ah, but it’s impossible ; how would they dare, and how could 
they get him across the river? There is orily our own ferry, and 
our men won’t help the rascals ; no indeed!’ said Mary Nikolaevna. 

I had now no difficulty in understanding. how matters stood, 
as I had seen the lads, who were set to guard the better class 


horses when out in pasture, invariably asleep under some tree 
or bush. 
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It was now decided to send the ladies in the carriage 
towards the river, and we mounted, following the dog, who, 
without the least noise, steadily advanced in the same direction. 
When we had silently reached about half-way down to the water 
a warning whistle in imitation of some bird was sounded close 
to us, and was immediately answered from the shore. We had 
now no longer any doubt that we were on the right track, and 
so let our steeds know that we meant speed. 

The treacherous light made this scampering among the trees 
a matter of some danger both to man and beast; at any rate my 
hat was brushed off by a branch, and, as I did not care to be left 


DASHED HEADLONG INTO THE RIVER 


behind, I gave it my blessing and proceeded to follow our leaders, 
the two officers. Our friend Wladimir stumbled with his horse 
into some hole, and both he and his mount rolled over and down 
an incline, he shouting with his mighty voice for us to stop. 
But the spirit of sport was upon us, and we dashed on 
heedless. 

As we neared the shore there was plainly visible the silhouette 
of a man tugging with all his might to induce a horse to plunge 


‘into the shining stream. I also thought I saw a female form 


vanish in the undergrowth. Still approaching, we heard first the 
sound of one plunge, then of a second, and we could all see the 
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gipsy swimming by the side of the stolen horse, our brave dog 
following in his wake. The next minute the younger officer 
dashed headlong into the river, followed by his senior in a more 
dainty fashion; but as we came rushing on with the same 
intent our host interfered, and said he would not let us go into 
the river, as the chase would soon be over. We waited on the 
shore, chafing under this unexpected use of authority; but M. 
Wladimir, who now turned up with scarred features and various 
mud spots on his fastidious Parisian turn-out, though he used 
awful language in his native and more expressive tongue, seemed 
quite content to abide in comfortable ease the issue, now being 
settled on the other side of the river. We soon heard some terrible 
yells mingled with the sound of the thumping ‘ knout,’ and shortly 
afterwards the two white coats glimmered through the willow 
branches, and three horses’ heads were turned in our direction, 
carrying our victorious friends over the silent river. 

By this time the ladies had found their way to our outpost, 
and came just in time to hear the description of the capture. 
The dog had held the gipsy at bay till the brothers arrived, and 
using their knouts paid him out in this Russian coin to the full. 
He yelled with pain, uttering hearty threats and curses between 
the blows. 

Thus ended our adventure, or rather it wound up with a 
hurried visit to the house of the officers, who had hastened on 
before to change clothes and to prepare the salt and bread, which, 
according to old custom, is always tendered as a real Russian 
welcome. Salt and bread for custom’s sake, and champagne for 
the thirsty throats ! 

As we returned homeward the moon was not so bright, the 
cheeriness not so general, and Mary Nikolaevna expressed her 
intention of sitting up all night, for fear the gipsies should set fire 
to the house and stables. Nothing would appease her fears till 
her husband promised to set a watch of twenty men at all 
approaches during the remainder of the night. Next day, when 
Wladimir and I visited: the Kieff road, the gipsy camp had 
vanished. 
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SrAT OF HAMAR Bass, Esq., M.P., MASTER OF THE MEYNELL FOXHOUNDS. 


AND SATURDAY. 


CHARLES LEEDHAM; KENNELS, SUDBURY, 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY 


FIVE COUPLES OF HOUNDS ; HUNTSMAN, 
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CAYNHAM COURT, LUDLOW 


SEAT OF StR WILLIAM MICHAEL CuRTIS, BART., MASTER OF THE LUDLOW Fox- 
HOUNDS. ForTy CoupLes oF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, THE MASTER; KENNELS, 
CAYNHAM, LUDLOW; HuNTING Days, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
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BOREATTON HALL, SHREWSBURY | 


SEAT OF ROWLAND Hunt, EsQ., MASTER OF THE WHEATLAND FOXHOUNDS. THIRTY- 
Two CouPLES OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, THE MASTER; KENNELS, HALFWAY 
House, BRIDGNORTH ; HUNTING Days, TUFSDAY AND FRIDAY. 
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PENTILLIE CASTLE 


ONE OF THE SEATS OF WILLIAM CorYTON, EsQ., MASTER OF THE DARTMOOR FOx- 
HOUNDS. FiFTY COUPLES OF HOUNDS; HUNTSMAN, THE MASTER; KENNELS, 
IVYBRIDGE, SOUTH DEVON; HUNTING Days, MONDAY, ‘TUESDAY, FRIDAY, AND 
SATURDAY. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Ir will doubtless interest many of my readers to have a list of 
the game killed during the past season on a carefully managed 
estate in a district noted for the excellence of the shooting. The 
district is around Newmarket; the estate is Cheveley. In all 
there was twenty-three days’ shooting there during the 1896-7 
season, and here is a summary of the game-book :— 


Pheasants : . . 7,484 
14,488 


The absence of rabbits will be noted; but this is because the 
little creatures are so sedulously kept down that an incorrect 
impression would be conveyed if they were included—-I mean 
they are not treated as objects of sport at Cheveley. An average 
of about seven a day is the number actually killed, and this is 
in contrast to the pheasants, partridges, and hares, and in fact 
that is almost precisely the figure—165 were shot in the twenty- 
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three days. At odd times Mr. Garrod, the agent, and officials of 
the estate, killed a certain quantity—about 500 head—not included 
in the total. The stock left for breeding purposes is very large. 
In one field last January I am sure there must have been at least 
200 hares. The sight was wonderful; and the figures I give are 
an average derived from the separate estimate of eight practical 
and experienced men who watched the creatures as they moved 
before the beaters—moved chiefly to right and left, a very small 
proportion crossing the road and coming through the hedge behind 
which the guns were waiting for driven partridges. A good 
many of the ‘ Various’ were pigeons; indeed I scarcely know 
what else are included. 


A magazine, as a rule, does not have a ‘policy, and when an 
article is signed, as every article is here, I think most people 
understand that the writer is simply and solely giving his own 
private opinions Isay this inasmuch as I have had the misfortune 
to bring down much wrath on my head because of a paper in a 
recent number by a well-known writer of books and essays on 
shooting. My contributor spoke with contumely of Birmingham. 
made guns, and several Birmingham gun-makers have protested 
with more or less vigour at what they declare to be an unjust 
aspersion. If their reading of the article in question be correct 
I have no doubt there is much justice in their declaration ; but 
as 1 read the paper, it struck me that the condemnation was 
directed against the cheap guns which are turned out by some 
Birmingham firms for the sufficient reason that there is a 
demand for them, and not by any means against the best 
work of the best makers. A really good gun, one that will last 
for many years in the hands of an owner who fires thousands of 
cartridges every season, cannot be constructed by any maker for 
six or eight guineas, or less; and the average price of Birmingham 
guns is lower than of guns by reputable London manufacturers. 
Personally, I have no sort of doubt that some of the best 


_ Birmingham makers, when paid a fair price, manufacture guns 


quite as excellent as are obtainable in London or anywhere else ; 
and, indeed, I see no reason for supposing the contrary. I cannot 
devote many pages of a magazine that is intended to be entertain- 
ing and amusing to technical matters, but I may return briefly to 
this subject next month, and meantime I hope this Note will 
soothe the not unreasonably wounded susceptibilities of gun- 
makers in Birmingham 
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I hoped to have seen Velasquez before writing my Notes this — 
month, but have not been able to get to Newmarket, and must 
therefore trust to what appears to be the consensus of opinion— 
that Lord Rosebery’s colt has not grown and furnished so much 
as his admirers hoped to find him. That fact—if indeed it be a 
fact—probably accounts for Vesuvian’s advance in favour. As 
for the rivalry between Velasquez and Galtee More, I hold the 
Middle Park running to be all wrong, and believe that last year 
the former was a very long way the better of the pair. Take a 
line through Monterey. Twice the son of Goldfinch and Mutina 
ran against Velasquez, and the bearer of the rose and primrose 
hoops won without an cffort ; but Monterey made a vastly better 
fight with Galtee More at Doncaster; indeed at the distance in 
their race there was nothing in it. Before the Middle Park 
Plate I should have put Velasquez 10 1b. in front of Galtee More, 
who had run very moderately on several occasions, and that race 
did not much alter my opinion. We get something of a line 
between Velasquez and Vesuvian through Berzak. Velasquez 
beat the American colt at least as easily as did Vesuvian, and, 
moreover, when Berzak and Vesuvian met, the latter had an 
advantage in the weights. The idea is that Vesuvian was 
backward, and he may not have been quite at his best. I do not 
gather, however, that he was not very fairly fit, or that his stable 
ever had a very great opinion of him—that he is regarded at 
Kingsclere as distinctly a Derby horse. Everything seems to 


me to depend upon whether Velasquez has made liberal average 
improvement. 
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Good judges of steeplechasing have a strong belief in the 
chance of Stratocracy for the coming Grand National. We know 
that he can gallop, jump, and stay, because he won a four-mile 
‘chase at Punchestown ; the Liverpool fences will not trouble him 
unduly, for he ran fourth in the Sefton, when, it is said, far from 
fit; and he was certainly ‘going great guns’ in the National 
Hunt last year when he ran into a doll and destroyed his chance. 
Five-year-olds have seldom: won the National, it is true; I think 
only four altogether have done so since the race was originated in 
1839 : certainly there have been only four five-year-old winners since 
1860, beyond which records immediately to my hand do not go:— 
Alcibiade, 11 st. 4 1b. (1865); Regal, 11 st. 3lb. (1876) ; Austerlitz, 
10st. 8 lb. (1877) ; and Empress, 10 st. 7 Ib. (1880). Stratocracy 
with 10 st. 6 lb. is therefore well handicapped. I rather like the 
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look of Nepcote (11 st. 3 lb.) ; if Lady Helen (10 st. 8 lb.) stands 
up, she will probably take a great deal of beating, as will Nelly 
Gray (11st. 3lb.); and the Soarer’s friends are very hopeful that 
he will repeat his last year’s victory. I am inclined to think that 
he owed his success in a very large measure to the fact that so 
many of his most dangerous opponents fell ; still, horses that have 
won or run well over the course are to be much respected, and 
Wild Man from Borneo—the victor in 1895—is in the race with 
11 st. 5 lb., a few pounds less than some of his friends expected. 
He ‘stays for ever,’ it is said, but I have no great fancy for him 
or for Father O’F lynn, though he has been both first and’ second. 
Opinions differ about Bevil, some critics of his gallops doubting 
whether he really stays, but I think he is developing into a really 
good horse. If Cloister were himself there is of course no saying 
what he might not do, but that he will reach the post in his old 
form can hardly be hoped. Norton (10 st. 7 lb.) is a good, honest 
horse that might plod on to victory, but he does not strike me 
as a very probable winner; the other Australian, Daimio, is an 
unknown quantity that must be chanced. Barcalwhey (10 st. 1 lb.) 
finished fourth last year, and is a likely animal to run into a place. 
Captain Bewicke used to think that this horse did not stay, but 
he has apparently developed stamina. I was told last year that if 
Gentle Ida ran she could scarcely be beaten, and danger might 
come from her or her stable companion Manifesto. If, by the way, 
Captain Bewicke rode Lady Helen I should be much inclined to 
fancy her, as he does more with her than anyone, though she ran 
badly with him at Sandown lateiy. It seems rather absurd to try 
to find the winner of the Grand National, seeing how compara- 
tively large a proportion of the field meet with accidents, avoidable 
or unavoidable; but I lean to Stratocracy most, and think that 
Bevil, Nepcote, and Nelly Gray (if she is in the humour) have 
great chances. 


I do really believe that the world in general is abandoning its 
faith in ‘systems’ at roulette. Idiots linger, of course, and always 
will; but during a recent visit to Monte Carlo I did not come 
across a single person who was foolish enough to imagine that by 
any system of play he could beat the tables. At roulette you win 
if you are lucky, but no careful calculation or prevision will enable 
you to win. And what luck some men have! One I watched 
on several occasions, and the ball seemed always to land where he 
wanted it to go. When some of us play, the ball always seems 
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to land on the next number to that for which we are trying. On 
a certain day the lucky player of whom I am speaking, after 
winning big stakes all over the board, had all the money that the 
regulations allow on ‘26’ and around it. Upitcame! He took 
the bundle of notes and pile of gold and left down his stake. Up 
it came again! Once more he was paid, the ball was spun, and 
the number for the third time was 26! That is something like 
luck! I do not think I have seen in print the story of the 
servant of a friend of mine, though the incident is a year old. 
This man put down a louis and waited results with a mixture of 
curiosity and confusion; for he had the vaguest possible notion of 
the game. The ball was spun, however, the result called, and 
such a pile of gold put to his louis that he dared not touch it, 
being unable to believe that it could all be intended for him. 
Consequently he left it all where it was, the game proceeded, and 
another pile of gold with a bundle of notes was added to the store. 
‘Are you not going to take it up?’ an Englishman who happened 
to be next to him inquired. ‘Is that all mine?’ he asked. ‘Why, 
of course it is!’ was the reply, and the lucky valet collected close 
on to a thousand pounds. 


No! To win by any system is absolutely impossible, and it 
is an excellent thing to recognise this. One can find many ways 
of playing which may yield favourable results for a time, but the 
luck changes—generally when one is playing higher than usual. 
A friend of mine, who knows the utter futility of systems as well 
as I, hit on a method which came out extraordinarily well. He 
had by him multitudes of cards on which he had marked down 
the numbers that had come up whilst he had been playing at 
different times, and going over these showed that the method—I 
will not say the system—would almost invariably have yielded a 
steady, though varying, profit. The idea is to play on the dozens, 
on each one four times consecutively, doubling losses. Thus you 
play for the first dozen, putting down, say, a louis. If you win, 
you take your two louis and put one on the second dozen. If, 
however, your louis on the first dozen is lost, you put down two; 
if that wins, you are three to the good, and you have finished with 
the first dozen for the time ; if it loses, you have four down; and 
if that loses, eight. If the third stake wins, you are five to the 
good ; if the fourth stake, you are nine in hand. If the first 
dozen has not turned up in four times, you start again with one 
louis ; but as soon as you have won on the first dozen, you go on 
to the second, treat that in the same way, and then to the third. 
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Here is an example, taken at random from the first card I 


find :— 
Playing for First Dozen 


No. that came up Loss Win 
18 1 — 
35 2 — 

4 — 8 = +85 


Playing for Second Dozen 


7 1 — 
15 — 4 = +3 
Playing for Third Dozen 
18 1 
0 2 _ 
23 4 
29 146 => +9 
Playing again for First Dozen 
3 2=> +2 
Second Dozen 
31 
28 2 _ 
Third Dozen 
0 1 _ 
4 2 -- 
25 — 8 = +5 
29 


So it went on. We amused ourselves, as I have said, by 
trying what would have happened if we had played it with cards 
containing old results, and though at times there was a loss 
for six, seven, eight, and nine consecutive turns, the gain was 
curiously steady. One evening I played for a long time, not in 
this way, but on no set plan, keeping account, however, of what 
turned up. When I got home again, and we were chatting about 
the tables and their frequenters, it suddenly occurred to us to 
see what would have happened if I had adopted the scheme 
detailed. I should have lost ninety-seven louis! — 
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